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ON PAUPERISM. 


A SERMON, BY REV. EPHRAIM PEABODY. 


MatruHeEw xiii. 27, 28. So the servants of the householder came and said 
unto him, Sir, didst not thou sow good seed in thy field? from whence then 
hath it tares? He said unto them, An enemy: hath done this. 


Tue text suggests a principle which must be kept steadily in view, 
if we would accomplish those objects which the Fraternity of Churches 
proposes to itself. It is the great law of cause and effect. Whatever 
is sown, good or evil, comes up. We reap as we sow; and in order 
to reap, we must sow. If wheat be sown, the harvest will be wheat; 
if tares, we shall reap tares. These things proceed according to settled 
laws. 

The great law of cause and effect has as much to do with changes in 
the condition of society, as with those in the natural world. Whether 
a community be in a healthy or a corrupt state, we know that its condi- 
tion is not accidental, spontaneous, disconnected with what has gone 
before, but is the result of antecedent causes competent to produce it. 

But among the causes which are operating to modify the social con- 
dition of mankind, some are of a permanent character. These are the 
ones to be especially attended to, for they finally determine the direc- 
tion of every thing else ; just as the main current of a river, in spite of 
occasional eddies and obstructions, carries whatever floats upon it, 
downward towards the sea. Permanent causes,—however it may be 
with others, these will in time work their way out through their appro- 
priate consequences. As my remarks will relate principally to such 


causes, let me illustrate their nature and force. 
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The interior of New York was as fertile fifty years ago,as it is now ; 
but it was unpeopled. A train of causes was put into operation to de- 
velop its resources. A canal was dug, a permanent avenue of com- 
merce was opened between the Lakes and the sea; and as the natural 
result, the homes of a million of people have crowded back the western 
forests. 

Place over a country an oriental despotism, under which homes and 
life have little protection. Here is a permanent cause, and the effect, 
will follow. Though before, it were the most flourishing empire on the 
globe, a well-ordered society will speedily disappear, industry will decay 
and ignorance, violence and a reckless selfishness blast the land. 

Place and keep open at every corner from year to year, a dramshop. 
Here is a permanent cause, and it will in time fill a city with intem- 
perance. 

It was because our fathers appreciated the force of permanent causes, 
that they instituted the system of Common Schools. They knew that 
if schools were opened in every district, and the people required to sup- 
port them, there must finally be a certain degree of education univer- 
sally diffused. 

In all attempts to benefit society, we must look principally to these 
permanent influences. Especially in treating of the cause or cure of 
pauperism, it must be remembered,—first, that it is the result of 
steadily acting causes, which lie back of it, which produce it, and 
which by degrees are creating an immense class of men whose 
habits, tastes and sympathies are at war with the welfare of the 
community in which they live; and, secondly, that if we wish to di- 
minish the amount, to alleviate the evils, or to ward off the dangers of 
pauperism, if we wish not merely to hush a momentary cry, or to cover 
over without healing it, a wound, but to accomplish a permanent good, 
it must be through prospective and permanent arrangements looking to 
that end. 

1. In every large city, there are causes constantly at work to create, 
and to perpetuate pauperism, and which, uncounteracted, tend steadily 
to increase its amount. 

Among these and among the most prominent is the appetite for strong 
drink. ‘So long as it remains, it draws by a perpetual attraction those of 
infirm wills and feeble consciences downwards towards intemperance, 
and so to want and wretchedness and vice. 

Weakness of mind is another of these causes which must always exist. 
All extremes tend towards a city. Mlultitudes of weak judgments and 
unsteady purposes, unfit to carry on business of their own, congregate 
there, trusting to casual employment for daily bread. Once lodged 
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within the city, they never leave it. They try successive modes of 
getting a living, but in every employment they find competitors more 
capable than themselves. They sink from level to level, they become 
hopeless and shiftless, and at length drop into the gulf of pauperism. 

Then, for it has. become one of the permanent sources of pauperism, 
from eight to twelve thousand foreign emigrants are landed annually in this 
city. A large part soon leave it, and seek their homes elsewhere. But 
with many of a different character, more than a fair proportion of the 
destitute and unenterprising remain. 

The low rate of female wages in many employments, helps to swell 
one of the most dangerous classes of society. 

The fluctuations in the prosperity of a place, is another source of 
pauperism. With prosperity come habits of self-indulgence ; multi- 
tudes flock in to supply the demand for various kinds of labor which 
minister only to luxury. A change comes and they are without em- 
ployment, while they are destitute alike of the associations and the habits 
that fit them for the altered state of things. 

Then, ultimately, the crime of the country flies to the city to find 
refuge and shelter. In the country, one suspected of criminal acts 
stands too much in the sun. All his neighbors know and observe him. 
He is left alone, and he is watched. The city offers him companions, 
opportunity, pleasure, and concealment. 

The children of the classes which have been described, inherit the 
shiftless habits and reckless ways and desperate fortunes of their parents. 
A great part of them grow up in ignorance. As to the advantages of 
civilization, they only see that while others have abundance, they are in 
want. From infancy, they have lived in the midst of moral exposure. 
Home is bare of all the affections that belong to it. And the first 
knowledge they have of the protection of law, is when they find them- 
selves, for some petty misdemeanor, in the clutches of the police. 

No attempt is here made to describe all the causes of pauperism. 
Least of all do I mean to cast a reproach on poverty, or to suggest that 
because one is poor, he is therefore a bad or a dangerous man. So far 
from it, virtues, and the highest virtues, are as common in the obscure 
chambers of the poor, as amid the more abundant blessings of pros- 
perity. Often from the lowest depths of penury shine out, like stars 
through clouds, the noblest and most heroic virtues. Palsied be his 
tongue, who remembering Him who had not a place to lay his head, 
casts a reproach on poverty. 

Yet it cannot be doubted that there are various permanent causes at 
work in a large city to create and keep up a large and even growing 
class of men, bound together as a class by the consciousness of despe- 
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rate fortunes, improvident and reckless, having no object but to live from 
day to day, and to gratify each day, as far as possible, their appetites 
and passions, ignorant, without forethought, almost homeless, they and 
their children besieged by corrupting temptations and cut off from 
healthful moral influences. In a city all men run into classes ; and these 
form a class, dismembered from the living body of society, from its 
sympathies and its interests. To multitudes, their existence is hardly 
known, save through police reports, or when some popular commotion 
draws them out from their lurking places. ‘They have nothing which 
they value, to gain from public order, and they care nothing for pre- 
serving it. To them law comes, not as it does to those who have homes 
which they love, and who are laboriously laying up a cumpetence for a 
peaceful old age, but as a huge engine, compelling them to be quiet, and 
deny themselves unresistingly. This class furnishes material for mobs 
and popular violence. It educates young children for beggary and 
crime. It furnishes nearly all who commit the misdemeanors which 
come under the cognizance of your courts of justice. Irom this class 
houses of correction and prisons are peopled. They act in concert and 
decide contested elections. The reckless political demagogue, whom 
honest men have thrown off, finds in them support. The military dema- 
gogue stamps on the ground, and they start up armed men. When 
such a class has become large, and has a place and power in the land, 
there is no longer security for social order. All may be smooth and 
fair on the surface, the sides of the mountain may be covered with 
verdure, the shepherd may keep his flocks, and the vineyards may put 
forth leaves, and their clusters may ripen in the sun, but the fires of a 
volcano are moving beneath the thin crust, and without warning, in a 
moment, they may burst through and lay the labors of centuries in ruins. 

If as yet such a class does not exist here to a great or dangerous extent, 
it is owing in part to a peculiar felicity of situation, and, in part, to wise 
precautions taken to prevent its growth. But certainly no evidence is 
needed to prove that it is growing, and that, as the city loses its homo- 
geneous character and advances in population, it must rapidly increase. 
And here, in some slight degree, and in other large cities far more, we 
have had omens of the fruits which such a class brings with it, in pop- 
ular tumults at elections, in riots suppressed by cannon and bayonets, 
and in politicians bribing with money and with honors the desperado 
leaders of a desperate populace. 

Such events are referred to only to illustrate the fact that if we introduce 
a train of causes, we must in due time expect the appropriate effects to 
follow. Imagine any great city ;—let the rich and prosperous regard 
chiefly their personal pleasure and profit ; let there be thousands crowded 
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into close and sickly alleys where the family has no retirement and 
home no meaning, and where the young grow up in the midst of open 
exhibitions of every form of vice ; let multitudes live from year to year 
without steady employment; let multitudes of females be constantly 
coming in from the country to be exposed to new temptations, and not 
a few of them.to be almost driven by want and friendlessness into haunts 
of shame and sin; let the State protect the dramshop and starve the 
school ; let many thousands be practically excluded from the churches ; 
let foreigners, ignorant of our institutions, at once exercise as much 
control over them as if they were competent judges of men and mea- 
sures, and instead of attempting to bring them into harmony with our 
institutions, let them be assailed as enemies ; let the most abandoned and 
profligate leaders of the mob find those on all sides to court and defend 
them ; and surely here is a train of causes that will sooner or later pro- 
duce effects. It may not break out in popular violence ; but if it do no 
more, it will secure demagogues for rulers; it will enthrone the pas- 
‘sions, instead of reason, over the State; it will first demoralize the gov- 
ernment and then make the government itself the most terrible of all 
demoralizing agencies; society will be split up into castes, not helpful, 
but jealous of each other; the thousand forms of immoral influence, 
creeping, unchecked, downward into the hovels of the poor, upward into 
the chambers of the rich, will deaden the general moral sense, till all 
sink together into one wide swamp of selfishness, worldliness, weakness 
and moral corruption. 

This is no fancy picture. There is not a great city in the world where 
such influences have been allowed to go on unchecked, but infinitely 
worse results have followed. There is not a more disastrous, nor a 
more instructive, page in history than that which reveals the ultimate 
effects of demoralizing causes having a permanent place in large cities. 

I have confined myself to a single point ; to show that there are per- 
manent causes at work to create a class, not only wretched from want 
and depraved by vice, but by habits, tastes, interests, alienated from the 
community in which they live ; that this class tends rapidly to increase ; 
and not only that their condition is one of mournful wretchedness, but 
that there is hardly a form of social evil which may not in due time 
be expected to arise out of the existence of such a class. 

2. What is the remedy? How shall a better state of things be 
brought about? Obviously, not by merely sitting down and with folded 
hands deploring the evil. It can be done only by putting into operation 
permanent causes as powerful for good as these are for mischief. That 
such remedial causes do not now exist in any. thing like the extent to 
which they are needed, is but too manifest. Where are they to be found ? 
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Not in our codes of laws. Law may check the imprudencies of guilt, 
and it may suppress some of the sources of social evil ; but it does not, 
‘except indirectly, enter into the character, to make men more industri- 
ous, provident, and virtuous. It is not to be looked to as the remedial 
‘power which is to reform and elevate the moral principle of the class 
which has been described and raise it up to a higher stage of virtue and 
happiness. 

Our systems of education do not furnish the remedy. Set aside the fact 
that an intellectual education does not necessarily make one a good 
citizen or a-good man; our schools do not in any useful way reach this 
‘class. Multitudes of the children of this class grow up as ignorant as 
if there were not a common school in the land ; while multitudes more 
learn their morals at home, while they draw from the school some 
‘scanty education only to make them more dangerous members of 
wociety. 

Christianity does not reach this class—I mean, in any proportion to 
its need. Every Sabbath morning the air is filled with the sound of 
‘bells and the streets ate crowded with worshippers proceeding to their 
tespective churches. It seems as if the whole people were thronging 

40 the house of God. Yet were they to look down the dark lanes and 
alleys by which they heedlessly pass, multitudes would be found who 
never enter a church, and to whom the Sabbath rest brings only double 
‘moral exposure. 

In order that any thing may be done to any purpose, this class must 
be brought under healthful moral influences ; it must be taken out from 
its isolation and connected in vital and Christian relations with the more 
prosperous ; and its children must be so cared for, that there shall be a rea- 
sonable prospect of their growing up useful and virtuous men «and 
women. There are causes always at work tending to create such a 
class,—othet causes must be ‘put into operation whose influence shall be: 
to reclaim and lift it up, to bring back and absorb it into the genera! 
body, so that the same vital circulations which now flow through a part, 
may flow through the whole. 

No transient, unsystematic efforts of benevolence, however great, can 
do much towards diminishing the number, or alleviating the evils of this 
class. Least of all will that charity which merely ministers to their 
physical wants accomplish this. The ‘great evil ‘springs out of moral 
causes and the remedies must be moral. And further, this class is cre- 
ated and if for a season diminished, is‘constantly renewed by permanent 
causes ; and nothing but causes as permanent are competent to remove 
itvor to check its! growth. Itwas from a conviction of this, that Dr. 
Tuckerman’ commenced his ministry. He saw thatthe ordinary modes 
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of benevolent action did not reach the evil; that in spite of the charity 
‘of a people who gave with no stinted hands, pauperism and all its worst 
evils were rapidly increasing. He saw that the true remedial influence 
must be to a: great extent a moral one and that it must be a permanent 
one. Hence arose the Ministry at Large. It is an institution—not 
something which dies with the enthusiasm of an individual, but perma- 
nent—a centre of union for the charitable minded, continuing on from 
year to year, and presenting a silent, but steady resistance to the en- 
croachments of pauperism. Its active agents may die, or pass away, 
‘but others take their place, and continue the action in the same 
direction. 

It proceeds on the idea that the great evils of poverty arise from 
moral causes, and that its influence must be exerted on character. To 
illustrate its mode of action. Here is a man idle, improvident, intem- 
gperate, selfish. His casual and meagre gains are spent in vicious self- 
indulgence. He hasa wife and family. Whatever their virtues, though 
pure as angels, they will be found sunk in penury. How is permanent 
relief to be extended to them? Not by almsgiving. That will only make 
the man more at ease in his idleness and turn his family into beggars. 
There is but one real remedy. The man must be reformed,—and then 
and then only the worst evils of poverty will disappear. Light will 
shine into the chamber once so dark, and hope kindle in the mother’s 
heart and shine on her children’s faces. Here is seen the purpose of 
the Ministry at Large. It goes to that wretched man, in whom, not- 
withstanding his degradation, there are many desires for a better state, 
and with friendly hand would Jead him back to the ways of virtue. 

There are young children—orphans and worse than orphans—living 
amidst temptations, running wild in the streets, neglected by parents, 
forgotten by society, till they make themselves known by beggary -or 
crime. ‘Then society which stretched out no hand to save them from 
falling, crushes them with punishments when they fall. Large numbers, 
almost without fault of their own, are preparing themselves for an idle, 
improvident, poor and vicious manhood. Here the Ministry at Large 
comes in. It goes to the source of the evil. It collects these neglected 
ones whom God made and whom man has deserted, brings them under 
wholesome influences, exercises over them so long as it is needed, a 
vigilant guardianship, and strives to prepare them to fill useful places in 
society, to live happily and to die in hope. 

‘Another great:source of the evils of poverty is found in the isolation 
of the poor'from their more properous neighbors. If one of the latter 
is unfortunate, his misfortunes are known. Helping friends cheer and 
sustain him. Not so with the former. One of this class, it maybe, 
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loses his slender gains, or falls sick, or sickness in his family confines 
him at home, and consumes more than his earnings. The prosperous 
know nothing of him except as a day laborer. The moment he ceases 
to apply for work, he is lost sight of and forgotten as if he had sunk in 
the sea. He is left alone. He loses the employment by which he 
gained his bread. He becomes dispirited. He has none, save those 
as poor as himself, to encourage or aid him. What wonder if he 
become reckless and seek relief in crime, or oblivion in intemperance ? 
Some way is needed of bringing him back into the circle of his more 
prosperous brethren—some means of restoring him to the knowledge 
and sympathies of those to whom God has given more of his gifts. He 
needs a friend who shall introduce him to more friends, and who shall 
help him on with friendly counsels and put him in the way of profitable 
labor. The evils of this man’s condition spring from moral causes— 
from that unchristianized state of society, in which its most unfortunate 
members at their worst need, are forgotten almost as if they did not 
exist, by those who have the greatest abundance of God’s blessings. 
Here again comes in the Ministry at Large, to bring the high and low, 
the rich and poor, the fortunate and unfortunate together in the bonds of 
Christian sympathy and aid. 

Then there are large numbers, with feeble health, or wianaiey purposes, 
who, one by one, find their way from neighboring towns into the city. 
They have no friends, and they need some one on whom to lean. Left 
alone, they fail in their undertakings, become shiftless and destitute, and 
their children grow up neglected and unprepared for any useful pursuit. 
Such families will never be among the prosperous, but a little encour- 
agement and counsel will often save them from the worst ills of poverty. 
The Ministry at Large is their friend and counsellor. Situated in some 
respects in the same way are large numbers of widows, with orphan 
children. The Ministry at Large is the guardian of their children, sees 
that they are kept at school, keeps its eye on their conduct, finds places 
for them and gives to the whole family the encouragement which the 
destitute and deserted ever feel when they find that one, whom they 
respect and on whom they can entirely rely, takes an interest in their 
welfare. 

To take still other cases. The Ministry at Large finds a great num- 
ber of young girls who are utterly ignorant of the use of the needle. 
Tt collects them together in a sewing school. It finds young lads who 
are occupied all day, and unable to attend the common schools of the 
city. To many of them the evening is full of danger. They have no 
home or place of resort which is morally safe for them.. For some it 
provides an evening school in which they are taught reading, writing 


























and arithmetic. Others who show a taste for it, are instructed in sing- 
ing ; and others, in still other branches which make the evenings pleas- 
ant and profitable. As they become old enough, they are put in the 
way of learning trades, or some steady employment is found for them. 
During the week the minister is employed constantly in visiting fami- 
lies of this description—not unsystematically, but having once become 
acquainted with them, never loses sight of them, encourages them in 
good ways, makes them acquainted with their more prosperous neigh- 
‘bors, is with them in sickness and affliction, when employment fails and 
want looks in at the door. On Sunday they are collected in the Sabbath 
‘echool, and in the church, and the Sabbath is made not only a day of 
rest, but one of religion. Then as teachers in the several schools and 
through other offices, large numbers of young men and women of the 
More prosperous classes are brought into constant and almost daily 
contact with the children and families of the poor. Then, too, the 
existence of such an institution keeps alive the attention of society 
to the subject of poverty, and helps to direct benevolent action to 
some useful end. And more than all perhaps, it is a point of kindly 
union—uniting the more and the less favored classes. It is an avenue 
ever open, through which flow back and forth good offices and kind 
feelings. It helps to do away all pretence for the base and wicked 
cry of base and wicked men, that the rich'are the enemies of the 
poor. Its whole tendency is in a hundred ways to blend these classes 
together, to give them a feeling of common interest, and, doing away 
the division into castes, to unite them in one brotherhood. If it does 
mot do all it wishes, it saves multitudes from sinking into pauperism, 
‘and draws up multitudes more from that abyss to establish them among 
the industrious, the useful and the comparatively prosperous. 

There is no need of going over the various statistics which are con- 
tained in the several reports, but I must refer to one or two facts which 
will illustrate the immense extent of the beneficent influence exerted. 
In one institution since its commencement, some twelve years 
since, have been enrolled five or six thousand children, in its various 
schools. A great part of them have been drawn from the most exposed 
and wretched conditions, found in the lanes and highways of a great 
city, exposed to all bad and cut off from nearly all good influences, and 
but for this institution doomed by hundreds and perhaps thousands, to 
swell the ranks of the idle and worthless, of thieves and beggars, of the 
‘profligate and abandoned. And now, through this beneficent agency, 
multitudes give every promise of being valuable citizens, useful men 
and women, the heads of happy families, the supporters’ of all good in- 
stitutions. There is evidence to show, and this is the point to which es- 
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pecial attention is asked, that there is scarcely one of all this number, who 
has been brought fairly under the influence of this Ministry, who is not 
already or is not growing up with every prospect of being, a useful and 
worthy member of society. Another, long engaged in another depart- 
ment of the same Ministry, says the same respecting those under the 
influence of the institution with which he was connected,—almost the 
only known exceptions being in the case of those who have left this 
place and in some other large city where they were without friends, 
have been drawn into the haunts and customs with which they were 
familiar in childhood. Thus in a few years, thousands have been lifted 
up in character, tastes, prospects and pursuits, from that class which is 
at war with social order, into the ranks of the industrious, the useful and 
happy. Multitudes, who would otherwise have been among the most 
corrupt, corrupting and dangerous members of society, are thus every 
year brought round and put in a way that shall cause them to grow up 
into intelligent, virtuous and useful men and women. Where is there 
another charity, which at so small an expense bears such fruit as this ? 
As far as the influence of this ministry extends, the materials for mobs 
and beggary and profligacy are dried up. It is a constant process. of 
subtracting from those who endanger society, and of adding to those 
on whom society may depend as the supporters of all its highest and 
best interests. It is a blessed work in which this ministry is engaged. 
It does not merely dole out with cold hand and suspicious eye, bread to 
the hungry. It does not merely propose to keep alive the wretched in their 
wretchedness ; its object is to do away with the causes of wretchedness, 
to lift up socially and morally even that class which has usually been 
abandoned to the police, till it shall become incorporated with the living 
body of the community. Nor this alone. It visits the widow and the 
fatherless ; it gives friends to the forsaken ; into haunts where the good 
and the virtuous fear to venture, it penetrates to rescue the young; it 
carries Christianity down into places black as heathenism; the daily, 
nay, hourly fruits, of its labors are, wretched beings made happier, 
depraved beings made better, the afflicted and deserted soothed and 
blessed by the sweet offices of Christian kindness, the young delivered 
from the fangs of temptation, and immortal souls saved to heaven and 
to God. If we were to point to any one thing in which the community 
was endeavoring to act out the spirit of him who went about doing good, 
who came to redeem the sinful and save the lost, we should be com- 
pelled first to point to this Ministry at Large. However imperfectly it 
may accomplish its work, it is conceived in the very spirit of Christ, and 
when we consider the amount of friendless wretchedness, of penury, of 
temptation, of forsaken childhood and miserable age, to suffer it to decay 
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would be almost like abjuring the Christian religion. To this city fell 
the privilege and the honor of beginning this good work. From the 
Chapel in which Tuckerman first ministered, dates a new era in the 
moral history of large cities. From that feeble beginning the work has 
rapidly spread. This Fraternity of Churches has already three churches 
and four ministers, and not less than one hundred and fifty as teachers, or 
in some other capacity, engaged in this blessed service. Other denomina- 
tions have entered heartily into, and are carrying on efficiently the same 
ministry. It has been already adopted by the wise and thoughtful in 
other large towns of our own country and England, and we may easily 
believe that the time is not far distant when no institutions shall meet 
with a more cheerful support than those whose purpose is to carry 
Christian influences into those dark places of large cities, which have so 
long been the very region, and covered with the shadow, of death. 

There are many topics which press upon the attention, but I have 
wished to confine myself toa single one. I have attempted to show 
that there are causes and permanent causes tending to create a class of 
men linked together by desperate fortunes, by want and friendlessness, 
cut off from the healthful body of society, practically separated from 
healthful mora! influences, rearing its children in its own bad ways, 
constantly cultivating recruits from the idleness, the improvidence and 
infamy of the counffy round about, and once formed, perpetually and 
constantly enlarging itself; and that this class, so miserable in itself, 
rapidly becomes the burden, the reproach and the reasonable terror of 
those in whose midst they dwell. 

I have wished to show that to remedy such an evil, you must intro- 
duce moral causes competent to meet and counteract the causes that 
are creating this class. And he who chose to do it might safely appeal 
to the history of all the large cities of the civilized world to prove, that 
the only agency which even seems competent to meet and counteract 
these demoralizing causes, is this Ministry at Large. This may not 
prove to be sufficient, but it is the only one which has been devised 
which gives any promise of effectually reaching the class which has 
been described. It is the only instrumentality that holds out even a hope 
of preventing our large cities from becoming the central haunt of the 
want and profligacy and wretchedness of the land in the same degree as 
they grow in population and prosperity. If it be not equal to every 
thing, let at least the experiment be thoroughly tried. And that it may 
go on and prosper, we will give to it the help of willing hands and all 
the sincerity of our prayers. 











_BIRTH-DA¥Y EXAMINATIONS. 


BIRTH-DAY EXAMINATIONS. 


Tue observance of times and seasons, the setting apart of days for 

particular celebration, peculiar consecration for distinct remembrance, 
is universal. There are some days that are a jubilee for all times, 
“kindreds and tongues” ; there are some peculiar to nations, some re- 
served for families, and some for the individual experience. Various in 
object, varying in the emotions from which they spring, equally various 
ig the mode of expression. Festive gatherings, songs and dances, smiles 
and gladness, embody the language commemorating prosperity and 
blessing. Other seasons are consecrated to solemn thought, devout 
thanksgiving, and sincere penitence. To how many there come returns 
of solemn days, that dawn in sadness, wander on heavily, closing in 
gloom fraught with memories of grief and pain lasting as life! And it 
is well. They are as landmarks on the shores of time. They are as 
the names that of old the children of Israel were wont to give their 
tarrying places, as they journeyed to the promised land, memorials of 
God’s dealings, of his blessing, of his chastening, and always of his 
merey. 
But the day to the observance of which we would give a few thoughts 
is the day of which least is said, and too often is the least noted in the 
lives of any of us,—our birth-day ;—certainly a day, the recurrence of 
whieh is suggestive of thought to every human being. The day that 
commenced the conscious existence that so many are passing uncon- 
sciously, and yet that must be strictly accounted for ; the day that gave 
life to a spirit that cannot die, that is daily being impressed or rather 
stamped with characters that eternity cannot efface! ‘The celebration 
of all other days is linked with the many. Though spiritual in its influ- 
ence, yet it is often too general to be impressive. It is to the individual 
conscience that birth-days belong; to that they address their appeals 
and admonitions, and, if need be, their threatenings ; * for thy life, 
wert thou the pitifullest of all the sons of earth, is all thou hast to front 
eternity with.” ‘ 

There can hardly be any age that the birth-day does not address 
eloquently ; to the young, breathing of hope, rich in promise, opening 
springs of thought and action, untroubled by shadows or forebodings; 
to the wayfarer nearer the mid-day, full of the realities of life, its 
changes, its vicissitudes, its cherished blessings, its solemn warnings; 
to the declining and the aged, revealing the constant lengthening of 
shadows that must soon be merged in the darkness of a hopeless future, 
or lost in the noonday light of Heaven. 
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It has been said that half the evil of the world is more the result of 
thoughtlessness than wilful sin. It would seem there could be no better 
corrective of such a fault than earnest self-examination on the birth-day, 
to settle the account with Heaven. Our debt would perhaps be more 
fully realized, if we asked what we had received from, and what paid 
into, Heaven’s treasury. 

There is a great deal said of man’s accountability ; but are not our 
ideas in regard to it very vague ? Is there not a tendency to think of 
men more as “a mass,” than as individuals? The “ unit,” as Carlbyle 
calls it, is not brought distinctly to the mind. Recall for a moment the 
ideas suggested by a multitude of people,—the children of Israel wan- 
dering in the days of old; later, the mighty body of Crusaders, moved 
by one object and aim, one soul, one will; and still later, the down- 
trodden, oppressed, suffering “* people” of the French revolution. Is it 
not hard to individualize them, to realize that every one stands by his 
own self, each naked soul answerable to God for its privileges, or its 
abuse of them, for all its sins of commission and omission, each heart 
knowing its own history, its own life of joy and sorrow, hope and fear ? 
Do they not rather seem as one mighty body with one heart and one 
soul, standing together, falling together, suffering and rejoicing together? 
And is it not too often all the idea we have of a future judgment, gath- 
ered in part from the figurative language of the New Testament, of 
an immense crowded mass, waiting in fear and trembling the mandate 
of the Judge, aud thus generalizing, does it not lose its power upon us, 
as individuals? How much more impressive is a realizing sense of 
God’s truth breaking in upon our hearts, revealing all its secret depths 
of wrong and sin, the conscience judging itself, the tablets of memory 
all unveiled, and the past recognized with unclouded eye! Who would 
not start and shrink fearfully away from the record of his life, outward 
and secret, recorded by an unprejudiced, unerring pen? Who would 
not be overcome with mortification, grief and shame, to know the real 
life, for a month or a week, or even a day ; to be told of the wrong 
thoughts he had had, and that he had not turned shuddering away from 
their evil ; to hear his words and their echo again and again ; now to trace 
the influence of thoughtless, careless, and it may be wilfully wrong 
utterances, then to see his actions as they are, the source and aim and 
motive? Who, if such a record were given him, would not shroud his 
eyes, to shut out the fearful vision? All this is done, day by day, hour 
by*hour. “The record is in Heaven, the witness is“on high.” The 
day will surely come when the secrets of all hearts will be revealed. ° 

We will come to a practical example, by an extract from the diary 
of one, the third of whose allotted time is hardly spent, and the reading 
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of which suggested our remarks. It may, perhaps, arrest a careless 
eye, and lead a thoughtless heart to pause and reflect. These are sim- 
ple questions, asked by an unpretending wayfarer, whose uneventful 
life would seem scarce worthy of note or thought,—a single drop, as it 
wére, of the fathomless ocean; yet there is a record made of that life 
as true as though there were none other; unconsciously it is recording 
itself. “ Alas for us, if Thou art strict to mark iniquity! Following 
fast upon an unnumbered troop of blessings and privileges, what a 
*cfowd of witnesses’ come up to accuse me, as I look back upon this 
titigle year, remember the talents that are mine, ask what I have done 
and what ought I to have done! The soul trembles before the tribunal 
of past hours ; how shall it stand before the Living God? Time, health, 
ififluence, what fruits can ye show of your labors? Hast thou been 
constant in prayer? Hast thou been diligent in the improvement of 
time? The hours of health,—have they been spent in ‘finishing the 
work given thee todo’? Hast thou relieved the sick, or comforted the 
worrowing ? Hast thou satisfied the wants of the needy, answered the 
vall of the hungering and thirsty spirit? Hast thou done the Saviour’s 
bidding, hast thou “fed” his “ lambs” ? What have you done in the 
fulness of your health and strength? Does your influence go power- 
Jess, of worse than powerless, winged with seeds of evil; or has the 
godd word been spoken in season? Have your sympathies gone forth 
and your words of encouragement been ready, and your hand been put 
forth to assist in the salvation of those around you; or in selfish ease 
fave you rested; and ‘ put no shoulder to the wheel’? Have sickness 
und sorrow done their part, purifying, chastening, elevating, making 
*perfeet through suffering’? Have joy and gladness been true to their 
Office, enlarging the heart’s love for others, seeking that they too may 
share, that all may come to the ‘ feast of the rejoicing’ ? or do both fail 
alike to arouse the deadened spirit, heedless alike of the influence of 
‘uf and shower?” We pause, not because the self-searching is ended, 
for these are but a few items in the long list of gifts and graces confer- 
fed on us, but enough has been said to illustrate our meaning. Alas 
for the hearts that shall answer truly the sincere questioning! and to 
every heart the questioning must come. The more elevated their sta- 
tion, the more splendid their talents, the wider their sphere of influence, 
#6 much the more fearful the reckoning. But however humble the place, 
however unpretending the gifts, however limited their range of thought 
thd action, not less surely will the account be demanded. To somé he 
gave “ ten talents,” to some he gave “ one.” 

Does it not teach us all the work we have to do; does it not reveal 
thé folly of senseless repinings, of unsatisfied longings ; does it not, 
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ought it not to crush in the bud all morbid sensibilities, vain fancies, or 
selfish misgivings, or sickly sentiment? “ Work while it is day,” we 
should engrave upon our hearts, and go on “ unhasting, unresting.” 
When we have been the subjects of such heart-searching examinations, 
do we not understand the grief and remorse of others, the secret ex- 
pression of shame and mortification at their continual backslidings? 
does it not sound perfectly natural? do we not exclaim, with the con- 
science-stricken one, ‘“ Wherewith shall I appear before the Lord ?” 
It leads us to ask what greater folly could there be, than to think of 
winning, deserving, gaining Heaven, by any merit of our own. When 
this sense of sin is strong upon us, and we realize how weak is our 
“best estate,” then does the heart gratefully, humbly confess, “ how 
large the mercy.” Nor does it seem strange that men, staggering 
under this weight of unworthiness, should have rejoiced to think another’s 
merits should be their salvation, another’s righteousness should be given 
tothem? For truly, everything of their own was but “filthy rags ;” 
and in their torture they are willing an innocent victim should suffer in 
their stead, to give the overburdened soul relief. When our eyes are 
fully opened to the hatefulness of sin, it becomes absolutely intolerable ; 
and to one who has been plunged into its depths of woe, no sacrifice 
seems too great, no judgment too severe. He longs “‘ to be washed in 
the blood of the Lamb.” We wonder not that men have thought and 
felt so; and yet, if they realized as truly God’s love as they did their 
own unworthiness ; if from the depths of their contrition they would 
rise to the “ height of that great argument,” they would know He de- 
sires no sacrifice but “a broken and a contrite spirit”; that the tears 
of repentance wash away all stains ; that Jesus is their Saviour when 


_ he turns them from their sins by the might of his living and dying love. 


A. B. 
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How holy is the calm! 

The lion has become the lamb, 
And Ocean is repentant of his roar. 

The winds in caverns hide 

The sullen murmurs of their pride, 
And hark! the music of the dashing oar! 


The ship that onward prest, 
Like a stung bird, afraid of rest, 
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Scarce beats the lazy air with ruffled wing ; 
The frenzy of that will 
No art or might of man could still, 
Pants feebly, like an over-wearied thing. 


Each ravening element 
Sleeps gently, as if innocent 
Of that midnight’s unutterable work ; 
The sun’s exploring beam 
Searches the quiet ocean-stream, 
As fearing yet some mischief there doth lurk. 


It was not so last night! 
A chorus, tuned with wild affright, 
Howled welcome to the thunder’s baying note; 
The flash that flitted by 
Rent up a pall of agony, 
As funeral blasts on ears unsleeping smote. 


The fisher’s humble bark, 
And argosies, a nobler mark, 
Went down together to unfathomed graves ; 
The child’s imploring fear, 
The father’s calm, the mother’s tear, 
Hushed not a pulse of those infuriate waves. 


And all is peaceful now! 
Say, subjugated spirit, how 
Has thy mad purpose been o’ermastered so ? 
*Tis there! that swaying nest 
Rock’d on the ocean’s subject breast ! 
The Halcyon broods, the tempest dares not blow. 


Sweet bird, hast thou a charm, 
To stay the storm’s uplifted arm, 
And steal the brandished falchion from her hand ? 
Queen of the altered main, 
Peace is the harvest of thy reign, 
A seven days’ bow across the waters spanned. 


Peace-maker, thou shalt be 
A mild ambassador to me, 
Persuasive, when my heart beats high and proud ; 
For thou dost teach aright 
How gentleness may conquer might, 
And modesty abash bold passion’s crowd! 




















THE CHURCH. 
BY REY. T. B. FOX. 


Ir is unfortunate, in many ways, that words used in connection with 
the subject of religion have come to have such hard, fixed, and techni- 
cal meanings. ‘They stand around the mind sometimes like rigid stone 
walls, preventing us from seeing things naturally, and as they are ; and 
it is not easy to rescue ourselves from their cramping and fettering 
pressure. This difficulty will meet me on the threshold of my present 
topic. I wish to say something about the Church, something in a plain 
and rational way ; yet the moment I name the Chureh, a crowd of con- 
fused and conflicting ideas may rush into the mind, attended perhaps by 
prejudices and partialities, with most of which I would have no concern, 
and many of which will oppose, and perchance cover with a sort of 
fog, the simple purpose I have in view. 

The term Church, now signifies several different things. We apply 
it to a building ; we apply it to parties; we apply it to bodies of be- 
lievers shut up within the limits of a creed ; we apply it to all Christians. 
Various denominations employ this term in an exclusive sense. The 
Episcopal sect calls itself the Church ; the Romish sect calls itself the 
Church ; so does the Presbyterian, the Lutheran, the Methodist, and not 
a few others. And when we go to the Scriptures, because of a partial- 
ity for the word, on the part of King James’ translators, members of the 
Hierarchy, we find it occurring with quite various meanings. In one 
place it stands for all the converts to Christianity ; in another for a single 
assembly of worshippers; in a third, for a particular religious commu- 
nity; in a fourth, for a small circle of friendly disciples, and so on. 
When Jesus counselled his followers, in certain cases of difficulty, to go 
and tell the matter to the church, he did not employ the word, exactly 
as he employed it, when he called Peter the rock on which he would 
build his church. Undertake to read the New Testament carrying 
through it only one definition of the term Church and you will be in- 
volved in more or less of inconsistency and contradiction. 

But there is an idea of the church, a noble, broad, lofty, comprehen- 
sive idea, which few will reject and which is not matter of controversy. It 
is the idea of an universal church; in some respects including, in other 
respects excluding all other churches: embracing them as one, because 
of what they have in common—shutting them out as mere sects, because 
of their quarrelling peculiarities. It is of this Church the true,—the only 
true Church of Christ, 1 would now speak. It is not an organization’ 
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with written confessions of faith, or ecclesiastical laws. It has no door- 
keepers, of human appointment. It has no bishops and no priests. It 
is not formed artificially according to rules of man’s enactment, but is a 
body which spontaneously forms, and preserves itself, according to nat- 
ural laws. It is not made by external forces ; and cannot be unmade by 
external forces. Of whom then i8 it composed? I answer, of all who 
believe in Jesus Christ—as the Teacher sent of God—and partake. of 
his spirit. These constitute the church, no matter where they are; 
from what small or what large provinces on the theological map they 
profess to come,—whether citizens in any age of the supposed paradise 
of orthodoxy, or the supposed deserts of heresy. 

There are several things to be said about this church worth noticing. 
In the first place it has but one head, even Christ: the members are 
brethren : and as far as authority is concerned, they stand on a level. 
One and one only is their master. No one besides has dominion over 
them in spiritual things. To him alone are they responsible, and from 
him alone do they receive their creed. He is the High Priest; and 
directly from him—not through any divinely ordained successors of the 
apostles—comes the blessing; for there is but one mediator between 
God and man. 

In the second place, the members of this church are not perfect men. 
The first disciples were not perfect men: in some respects they were 
quite imperfect men. To be a Christian does not mean to be faultless, 
or never to err; it means to believe in Christ, and to desire and en- 
deavor to be Christ-like. This belief—desire—endeavor—of course 
must characterize all who belong to Christ’s church: for without these 
they have no union with him, do not partake of his life, cannot be his 
followers. It is the faith—the aspiration—the effort—sincere and con- 
tinued, not the degree,—certainly not the completeness of success, which 
crowns them, that makes them growing branches of the true vine. 

In the third place, the members of the universal church are not ne- 
cessarily all agreed, or all right in doctrine. If they have not the spirit 
of Christ, they are none of his—if they have that spirit they are his, all 
of them, though their opinions may differ widely : “ for the kingdom of 
heaven is neither meat nor drink,’ at any rate, it is not for men to say 
that only at one door, and by assent to one creed, is there entrance to this 
church : for this would contradict the words of Jesus himself, who de- 
clared those to be his friends who did what he commanded, and who 
made the essence of religion to be not rightness of belief, but love of 
God and man. 

In the fourth place, there is no outward form or mode by which be- 

- lievers are admitted into the church, by others. They enter necessarily 
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when they believe—believe with the heart, 1 mean. There is no occa- 
sioc-——no warrant for confession or covenant. In each man’s soul lies, 
unseen, that which makes him a member of the great Christian com- 
munity. It is not by an act, or an established process, that he joins the 
circle of disciples. The moment he has faith, and to the extent that 
he has faith, his entrance is accomplished, whether he thinks of it or 
not. By outward signs he may if he will,—and it is best on many 
accounts that he should—tell his fellows of his state of mind, say to them, 
‘I think thus of Jesus, and I am trying to obey Jesus’ : but this is not ne- 
cessary to connect him with the Saviour. On the contrary, his right spirit- 
ual condition does this, whether he expresses it or not, by any conventional 
or visible act. So you perceive each man admits himself,—nay, hardly 
that—becomes by the nature of things and involuntarily, the moment he 
acknowledges the authority of Christian truth, or cherishes Christian 
affections, a member of the Christian church. This being the case we 
may say, in ‘ 

The fifth place, there is no such thing as excommunication—by pope, 
priest or council, from the true church. As we cannot be taken in, so 
we cannot be thrust out, by another’s hand, another’s vote, another’s will : 
or by decision of any ecclesiastical body. Those threats about excom- 
munication which have been made, and put in execution for centuries, 
mean nothing, are mere bugbears. So long as I believe in Jesus Christ 
as a messenger from heaven, listen to his words as truth, love his char- 
acter, and endeavor inwardly to resemble him, I am a member of his 
church, though all the anathemas that were ever fulminated from the 
vatican, the bench of bishops, the synods, the general assemblies, were 
rolled into one and directed against my devoted head. Such a thunder- 
bolt could not sever my spiritual union with the Saviour: could not de- 
stroy my faith, or affection, or obedience, and so could not remove me 
from the true church. You might as well talk of annihilating my reve- 
rence for the great and good, my esteem and regard for my friends, 
by an act of the legislature, or the decision of a court of justice, as talk 
of excommunicating me from the Christian church by an edict of any 
ecclesiastical body. When I leave the true church, it is because of 
my own infidelity, coldness, disobedience—because I cease to believe, 
cease to love, cease to do right—and so lose the moral traits, the spiri- 
tual character which alone gives me admission into that church. It is 
well to understand and remember this, for then we shall care little about 
the denunciations of some sectarians, the pretensions of some self- 
styled churches; since they are harmless words, which cannot mean 
anything, cannot destroy our relation to Christ. 

In the sixth place, in the true church, there is always communion : not 
growing out of unity in doctrine, sameness in forms, but out of unity of 
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spirit, sympathy, likeness of the affections. Hearts are moved by an 
irresistible law of attraction : affections rush together and mingle with a 
force and impulse that cannot be resisted. All who are moved by Chris- 
tian love, whether they are conscious of it or not, are one :—the pulses 
of their hearts keep time together: their sentiments of reverence fora 
perfect Saviour are in unison. It is of no consequence that they do 
not meet in the same earthly temple—of no consequence that they do 
not repeat the same prayers, respond to the same creed: in the spirit 
and temper of their souls they are alike, if that spirit and temper is 
Christian. Strange ideas of the essence—the best part—the immortal 
part of Christianity must they have who do not see that Fenelon, and 
Oberlin, and William Penn, and Channing, and Greenwood, and Ware, 
and a host of others in all time, since Christ came, were, and still are, 
brother disciples and loving members of the true church. Strange 
ideas of communion must they have, who suppose it depends upon 
whether believers belong while on earth, to a sect that worships 
by a liturgy or a sect that worships in silence, to a body that ac- 
knowledges the authority of the pope, or a body that sees no need of 
a priesthood. The mingling of true affections and holy desires, to form 
a pure and beautiful current flowing towards the Eternal, is not to be 
prevented by such unsubstantial and transitory barriers as these. Those 
who wear the image of Christ must by that very fact, be alike and be 
brethren ; and this they discover whenever their souls see each other 
as it were face to face. 

I have thus sketched the outlines of the true and only catholic church. 
Its members are all who believe in Jesus Christ, and partake of his 
spirit. They have him alone for their head, being themselves brethren. 
They are not perfect men, nor agreed perhaps in doctrine ; but they 
are earnest men, earnest to be good, do good and obtain the truth. They 
are admitted to the church by their own acts of faith alone, and they can 
be excommunicated, only when those acts cease. Their communion is 
close and sweet, because it is a communion of sympathy and affection. 
Is there not such a church as this? Are not those who belong to it to 
be found in all the theological parties of Christendom ? Is there not such 
a church as this, and is it not more scriptural than all other churches, 
even as it exceeds them all in extent,.and transcends them all in beauty 
and grandeur ? Is there not such a church as this—having its members 
im heaven and upon earth, numbering in its ranks, the good and true- 
hearted of all ages, who in this world or another have known Christ and 
@hrist’s truth? Is there not such a church as this, and is it not the only 
church to which we should desire to belong? In its presence, compared 
with its idea, how small and pitifal appear what mer are wont to call 
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churches ; little exclusive circles framed in by a fence of forms, or paper 
creeds. They in the comparison are like the cutting up of an ocean 
into insignificant lakes, and filling it with broken cisterns, instead of 
seeing it roll grand and glorious round the globe, one vast mass of living 
water. They are like the entering a room to let a ray or two of 
light through a crevice in the shutter, instead of rejoicing in the broad 
sunshine that covers, as with the smile of God, the whole earth. Yes, 
that community which includes in it all other communities, all that is good 
and Christian, to which the worthy in the past have belonged, and which 
the worthy in all the future must join because of their worthiness, that 
community of which Christ is the head, and the acknowledged mas- 
ter, to whom alone the members stand or fall; is not that I repeat, 
the only true, universal, catholic church, the only church with which we 
should greatly care to be connected, with which we should be anxious 
to hold fellowship ? 





TEMPERANCE. 


BY REV. JOHN N. BELLOWS. 


TEMPERANCE is obedience,—the proper regulation of the appetites 
and passions. He is the temperate man who uses the world, i. e. the 
fruits of the land, the senses of his body, not abusing them, not running 
into excess. The recluse, the hermit, who lives on roots and water, who 
denies himself a bed and sleeps on a stone, who baulks all his natural 
desires for the sake of baulking them, may be a brave man, a resolute 
man, but he is not a temperate man. He who enjoys his being, his an- 
imal, his intellectual and moral nature, in obedience to the laws of God, 
in a thankful frame of mind, keeping himself under subjection, to save 
his soul and glorify God, is the temperate man. 

Abstinence is not temperance ; asceticism is not temperance ; lacera- 
tion of the body is not temperance. Temperance is not a state of ex- 
tremes. Jt is the golden mean. It recognizes all the powers and renders 
the body healthy, the mind strong, the affections quick. He is the most 
temperate who is the most happy ; temperance is a condition of happi- 
ness. We are aware that this is not the most popular definition of tem- 
perance ; but we shall contend that it is a philosophical definition, and 
also the scriptural one. 

The Gospel, the religion of Jesus Christ, demands temperance of its 
followers. No man is good or virtuous, or religious, in a true sense, 
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who is not temperate.  ** No wine bibber, no gluttonous person, shall 
enter the kingdom of Heaven.” People expect the pulpit to ‘ come 
out” in the temperance cause, as if proclaiming the Gospel and preach- 
ing Christ were not taking sides and “ coming out” to the full length. 
But we are expected to say something, from time to time upon the sub- 
ject ; and we wish to define our position now, in few words. 

We are called Liberal Christians, but we do not mean to be loose 
@hristians ; and when we say we do not like much of the action in the 
temperance cause, we mean we do not like it because it injures the cause 
of temperance. We do not mean by Liberal, loose and licentious; a 
kind of free and easy state of mind upon all subjects. No, our prayer 
to God and heart’s desire is, that all men may become temperate and 
healthy. What we have to say we would say in a liberal, not a narrow 
spirit. We would bring all our piety, all our reason and science and 
experience to act upon this great question ; and with tears and groan- 
ings that cannot be uttered, now consecrate our minds to the fair con- 
sideration of a question which we believe vital to the soul of man. 

The question as it regards ardent spirits is settled. ‘They were never 
intended to be used as a beverage. They are valuable in medicine and 
the arts ; they are destructive to life, in the same way that arsenic and 
opium are destructive. We have not time to go over the argument, and 
we believe it is not necessary. There may be men who will not ac- 
knowledge thus much. They are not to be convinced by anything any 
body can say. 

Not so the wine question. Here is the bone of contention. Our 
ground on this point is this. Wine is not a thing malum in se ; injurious 
in its very nature, as alcohol and arsenic are. ‘There may be mixtures, 
ealled wine, which are more injurious than alcohol ; but wine, real wine, 
the pure juice of the grape, is not a thing malum in se, and the same 
that is said of wine may be said of cider. The amount of alcohol con- 
tained in cider and wine is a result belonging to the nature of those 
drinks, placed there not by the hand of man. Every farmer has loads 
of apples which will not “ keep” through the winter, or even the fall. 
He expresses the juice, throws away the decaying part, and nature, not 
man, supplies the means of preserving the liquid. So it is with wines, 
pure wines. 

Wine and cider are as much the gift of Heaven to man as salt pork 
and dried beef. The case is widely different with alcoholic drinks. 
Those grains from which alcohol is distilled have the element of pre- 
servation within themselves. It is a waste of God’s gift to use them for 
the extraction of a poison, any farther than medicine and the arts re- 
quire it. Wine and cider are the only form in which the grape and 
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the apple, beyond a certain amount, can be preserved. And besides; 
the alcohol contained in these drinks is so shielded by vegetable matter 
that the effect of them, in moderate quantities, is quite different from 
the same amount of alcohol taken in a pure form. Every chemist 
knows that substances which are poisonous become innoxious, and even 
salutary, when united with certa.n other substances. Mercury, for in- 
stance, united with two proportions of chlorine is a violent poison called 
corrosive sublimate ; but united with one proportion of chlorine it is a 
valuable medicine, called calomel. The science of chemistry is full 
of such cases. 

We contend then that the alcohol contained in wine and cider is so 
united and shielded, by the vegetable properties of the drinks, as to be- 
come innoxious and even salutary in certain cases. May a man then, 
drink wine and cider freely ? it is asked. No, we answer; no more 
than he may eat beef and pork freely. He must use discretion. Some 
cannot eat beef at all. Some cannot drink cider. A man in a fever 
must abstain from meats. There are states of the human system when 
milk would be injurious. There are conditions of the stomach when 
cold water must be avoided. 

It might seem that we were the advocates of cider swilling and wine 
bibbing: But it is notso. In any case their excessive use is wrong ; 
in some cases their use, in any degree, is wrong. Such a case is pre* 
sent now. There is disease inthe community. Man has trifled with the 
gifts of God. He has become obedient to his appetites. He has sought 
out inventions, and from the wine and the grain he has extracted a poison 
which has vitiated the blood of the world; and the sins of the parents 
aré visited upon the children. 

The temperance cause comes in here to restore the public health, to 
heal this disease. The penalty must be paid. There has been sin and 
Shame. Man has forfeited the garden of Eden, and no longer is he en- 
titled to use the wine and the juice of the apple. He must slake his 
thirst at the fountains, and, on his knees, in humility, suck his moisture 
out of the rocks. 

It will be seen that we advocate the disuse of wine upon the ground 
of expediency ; not because it is a poison, a drink malum in se. Here 
is the rub. The temperance advocates say it és a poison. They call 
cider a poison. Now the public do not believe their statements, because 
they are not true. Here is the whole difficulty. To produce the effect, 
abstinence, they tell a lie ; just as injudicious parents tell their children 
the beats are coming to eat them up if they are naughty. The bears 
do not come when they are naughty ; and the children become doubt- 
ful of their parents, and faithless in the truth when it is spoken. Just 
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so in the temperance cause; an extravagant statement is made for im- 
mediate effect, which vitiates the whole plan of action and disgusts all 
thinking people with the subject. 

But the faults, or rather mistakes, of well meaning men are no excuse 
for those who still tamper with themselves and keep alive in the com- 
munity a disease which is eating deep into the heart of the country. 
We say, put the matter right. Speak just the truth and no more. Call 
things by their right names, and address the common sense of men and 
not their passions and their fears, and it will not long be said that tem- 
perance is on the wane. 

The temperance men (par excellence) have had it all their own way. 
They have advocated force and called hard names to their heart’s con- 
tent. Their statements, crude and erroneous as they have been, have 
not been contradicted. Maledictions, all but profane curses, have been 
heaped upon the vender ; still he is inexorable. The evil increases ; the 
labor is greatly in vain. 

What is to be done? Something must be done. Is the want of suc- 
cess owing to the hadness of the world, or to the injudicious measures 
that have been adopted? There is error somewhere. For ourselves, 
we believe there is too much fanaticism and too little zeal in the cause ; 
and the distinction between the two is heaven-wide. Fanaticism rots ; 
zeal ripens. The one heats, the other warms. Fanaticism lives upon 
its own vitals. Zeal draws it nourishment from the healthy breeze its 
progress produces. 

There is much talk just now about legal action. The advocates of 
temperance have exhausted all their appeals and now they appeal to the 
screws. The excitement must be kept up, at any rate. One says, 
Fine the vender. Another says, Imprison him; and a third says, 
Put the crime on a par with murder. And all this time there is no term 
of reproach and abuse that is not applied to the dealer in alcoholi¢ 
drinks. No matter what he sells, whether ardent spirits, wine, beer or 
cider. There are no degrees. He is a murderer, an assassin; he is 
everything that is bad. He ought to be hung. By the way, the same 
men say this, who are strenuous advocates for the abolition of capital 
punishment. Thus fanaticism lives upon its own vitals. 

We are in favor of law. If the united wisdom of the State sees fit 
to pass a law, to restrain the sale of anything, we shall say nothing 
against it. We shall have an opinion about it; but we bow to the ma- 
jesty of the law. The State of Massachusetts, by representatives as- 
sembled, has a right to conduct its own affairs. If we or you do not 
like these laws of the State we can move out of the State. The major- 
ity must govern. The State is greater than an individual. We may 
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argue against a law, we may strive for the repeal of a law, which we 
think bad or unjust in its tendency; but so long as it continues a 
law we must submit. When we say we shall do nothing against it, we 
mean we shall not resist its action upon ourselves. 

Whether or not it is best to pass severe laws to restrain the sale of 
alcoholic drinks is a question. If such a step would make men temperate, 
in God’s name take it. But we have a word to say about the spirit in which 
such a law should be devised, enacted and executed. Not in a tone of 
triumph, as if a party had overcome; not with exultation and in de- 
rision of the culprit, with mockings and insult upon a fallen foe, must it 
be done. Before such a law can be passed with good results, the tempe- 
rance cause must put on temperance ; take the beam out of its own eye ; 
become humble and modest ; learn the Christian spirit of gentleness and 
forgiveness; and then, if punishment must come,—if this is the only 
way to reclaim the vender (he is a fallen brother too)—let it be done in 
sorrow, but yet with hope that the penalty shall turn him from his evil 


way. 

One more word and we conclude our remarks. Whence comes it 
that so few of the highly gifted and educated give their interest and 
presence to the cause of Temperance? Are they intemperate? No. 
Do they love the wine cup? No; this is not the reason. There is cause 


for it, and we believe it lies in the fact of the disgusting statements, 
the untrue assertions, which abound in temperance meetings. Ought not 
they who have the cause at heart to begin to suspect some mismanage- 
ment? Why does not the city merchant banish wine from his table ? 
Because he has never been asked to do it in a decent manner. Why do 
not the young merchants and lawyers attend the temperance meetings and 
speak a word in behalf of good morals ? Because they have no sympathy 
with the violent and fanatical spirit that reigns there. We believe the ven- 
der often continues his business out of spite. His combativeness has been 
excited. War has been declared and he stands upon the defensive. It 
is often with him not a question of money-getting, but a question of 
rights. He will see if he is to be driven. The excitement of the 
quarrel gives him courage, and he braves his opponents. The cause is 
out of sight now. There isa fight. Who will win? The drunkard 
is forgotten. There is a political contest. A war of words is begun, 
and little scrub-newspapers with catch-penny titles, flood the country. 
The manners and doings at temperance conventions vie, in vulgar noto- 
riety, with Mormon gatherings and Miller panics, Respectable people 
stand aghast. Those who dread a mob and a riot keep out of the way. 

There are good men and true-hearted philanthropists engaged in the 
cause. We are convinced they do not sympathize with the intempe- 
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rance of Temperance, but are anxiously waiting for the time, when she 
shall become sober, discreet, modest, proper; speaking only the truth ; 
doing all things decently and in order. 











SUMMER. 


*T 1s summer on the waving shore! 
Tis summer on the sea! 4] 
No mortal beauty ever wore 
Such witchery for me, Ee 


As robes the light and blooming form, si 

_ Floating through sunshine and through storm, fe 
Just as her mood may be, ie 
Dancing to some delicious tune a 
Over the fresh green fields of June. & 


Steal forth at morn to deepest, woods 
A solitude to gain! 
Her presence even there intrudes, 
Intrudes and will remain, 
Her breath comes fondly to your brow, 
Most fondly, until dreams allow 
It charms your haunted brain ; 
And solitude companioned so 
Heeds not how quick the moments flow. 


Give yourself to a pleasant book 
When noon is overhead! 
She follows to your shady nook 
With guarded fairy tread: 
And there she lingers by your side, 
Not all unfelt as fancies glide, 
Till, by mere frolic led, 
She blows a blossom across your eyes, 
Crumples your page and off she flies. 


And when the evening calm comes on 
With quiet stars and dew, 
When weary souls to rest have gone, 
Will she remember you! 
 Loitering upon the lonely hill 
She'll join you—thoughtful, sad and still, 
To weave her spell anew, © 
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Laying her tender hand in thine, 
Asa dear friend has done,—lang syne. 


Those darkened hours that fill the round 
From sunset to sunrise ! 

Has life a portion in its bound 
Which love and youth more prize? 

Has memory a fuirer page 

Than these perused by faltering age, 
Albeit with tearful eyes ? 

Has human passion, grief, disease 

More soothing ministers than these ? 


Then welcome to the gentle fay, 
Who bringeth such delight 
And peace to the live long summer day 
And the live long summer night! 
May she bring summer to our hearts 
Continuing when bloom departs 
From the flowers now so bright, 
To smile upon us through the tears 
And changes of succeeding years! 


R. P. R. 
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My youne FRIENDS—I am going to talk to you about prayer, that ex- 
ercise which we should all perform, to thank God for His goodness, and 
ask His assistance to shield us from all danger from without, and sub- 
due our bad passions within. I shall take each petition in the Lord’s 
Prayer, and endeavor to say something about it, which will benefit you. 
Children sometimes pray because they have been taught todo so. Their 
thoughts are upon their plays and amusements, and they do not truly 
love God, who gave them this beautiful world. 

I heard of a little boy who prayed after this manner, and when he 
arose from the side of his mother’s knee, he burst into tears, and said, 
“ Mother, I did not pray in earnest, my thoughts were upon something 
else, and ‘the words fell coldly from my lips.” 

“O, may I never, never dare 
To act the trifler’s part, 
Nor think that God will hear the prayer 
That comes not from the heart.” 
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My young friends—About eighteen hundred years ago, as we read in 
the Bible, and other writings, men had almost forgotten that such a 
being as God existed, or at least their ideas of Him were so unworthy, 
that they carved out little images of marble, and painted pictures upon 
canvass, to worship and adore, forgetting that God was a Spirit, and that 
they were to worship Him, in spirit and in truth, The Jews whom we 
read of in the Old Testament as the “ the peculiar people” of God, 
were at that time under the Roman yoke. They too, had become ex- 
ceedingly worldly-minded, and had neglected their spiritual welfare, 
and were looking forward to the coming of the Messiah, whom the 
prophets had predicted, as to a worldly prince, who would relieve them 
from subjection to the Romans. They thought he would unfurl his 
broad banner, and rally around him his mailed warriors, who upon the 
bloody battle field would overcome the Roman legions, and the proud 
centurion should be ruled by the despised Jew. 

Such, children, was the state of the world, when our beloved Saviour 
came upon earth. The news soon spread abroad, that the Messiah had 
come. Men and women came from all parts to listen to the marvellous 
words that flowed from his lips, and anxiously awaited to behold him 
put on his royal robes, and proclaim himself king of the Jews. And it 
was when a great multitude had gathered around him, that Jesus went 
up on a mountain—probably Mount Tabor, somewhere upon the bor- 
ders of the sea of Galilee, (where he sometime afterward stilled the 
ruffled billows) and made known to them his true mission. He told them 
his kingdom was a spiritual kingdom, he came to furl the banner of war, 
to sheathe the sword, and to establish peace, harmony and love. Those 
only can become his subjects, those only can enter his kingdom, who 
possess a humble, childlike, and prayerful spirit. Then it was—how 
unlike the proud Pharisee!—he breathed forth the purest, noblest and 
sublimest prayer that ever fell from human lips. And children, when 
the spirit of this prayer is fully adopted in all parts of our globe, there 
will be a chain of love uniting heart with heart, extending even to the 
throne of God. 

Now, my brothers and sisters, let us examine the several petitions of 
this beautiful and touching prayer. 

Our Father, who art in Heaven, hallowed be thy name. 

Our Father. Your Father, my Father, Father of us all. Only think 
of it, that such a great, good and pure being should condescend to 
allow us to call Him by the endearing title—Father, How full of mean- 
ing is this little word, Father. We can all understand it. We all know 
the lovely relation which exists between the parent and the child. Our 
earthly parents give usa great many little things to please us, and make 
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us happy, and watch over us when we are sick, and enter into our 
sports and amusements when we are well. But we must remember 
when we feel grateful to them, and return to them our thanks, that God 
is the great Giver of all gifts, and he gave to us our earthly parents— 
and we must carry our thoughts, our thanks and our praises up to Him. 

God built this world for us to enjoy ourselves, and gave to us all of 
its beauties, the stately oak, the little flower by the wayside, the run- 
ning brook, and the merry birds that sing to us so sweetly, and He is the 
Great Father over all. Ought we not then to love, and praise this Fa- 
ther? Ought we not, children, whilst we would feel the spirit of God 
around us, speaking to us in the quivering leaf, the pure star, the bright 
sunbeam, and conscience, the voice of God in the soul,—ought we not 
to have some little spot where we can go, alone, and breathe out to 
the Infinite Father, our wants, our gratitude and our love ? 

He is too an universal Father,—The Father over all. That little 
swarthy brother, and sister, who merrily sport upon the sunny isles of 
the tropics, and the hardy Lapland boy, amid the frozen regions of the 
poles, are all alike subjects of His care and protection. 

What a delightful thought it is, We are all one ggeat family, looking 
for guidance and support to our Father who dwells in Heaven. His 
name is hallowed—is holy. We are never to speak lightly of Him, 
never to take His name upon our lips while our hearts are far from 
Him. 

Thy Kingdom come, Thy will be done on earth, as it is done in 
Heaven. 

We will examine these two petitions together, if you please, children, 
as they are somewhat alike. 

What a happy time there will be among us when God’s kingdom is 
established upon earth. When we review the history of mankind, our 
hearts grow sad and sick. We see brother has been warring against 
brother, and those powers of mind which God has given us, to be de- 
voted to good and holy purposes, have been sadly, sadly abused. The 
green grass that has waved so gracefully in the gentle breeze has been 
dyed with human blood. Children have been trained in the science of 
war, and have been taught to worship, not the universal, but the partial 
Father. : 

Many a little African brother and sister have been torn from their 
quiet homes, and made to toil beneath the Jash of a cruel task master. 

Yes, and children like yourselves, who love the free air of their na- 
tive hills, the green lawn, and the little brook where their boats have 
glided down its rippling current, have been carried into cruel bondage. 
Then I could tell you, children, of all the crimes and wicked deeds of 
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men; their forgetfulness of God, and their duties, one toward another. 
But we will turn from them to brighter and sunnier days, when God’s 
kingdom will come, and his will be done on earth, as it is done in 
Heaven. 

It is then the great battle-ships, and all engines of war, will give place 
to some more beautiful and lovely exponents of the Godlike spirit within 
us. We do not expect this can be done immediately, but by degrees. 
You, and I, and all of us can do something to bring about this kingdom 
upon earth. All reforms must commence in the individual heart. We 
must subdue all our evil passions, and cultivate our affections, and learn 
to love God and man. We hear much of late, children, about the 
wickedness of mankind, but cannot we look in upon our own thoughts, 
and find them turned from our Father upon vain and trifling things ? 
If so, then let us commence now, and change our individual hearts, 
that God’s will may be done on earth gs it is done in Heaven. 

You can all understand the great law of human kindness, and it is 
the will of God that we should obey this law. And you have opportu- 
nities daily of thus obeying His will. When you are at play, always 
keep cheerful, and manifest a kind and generous disposition, among 
your playmates, and be ever ready kindly to reprove anything wrong 
in them. Remember, children, at night, when all around is still, and 
you are offering this petition to your Father, you must feel the greatness 
and magnitude of your request. You not only ask for the kingdom of 
God to be: established in your own hearts, but for the whole family of 
man. You pray that the Spirit of God may enter the heart of the rude 
savage, who worships the sun, the moon, and the stars. You pray that 
his spirit may enter our dark abodes of wretchedness, misery and sin, 
and mankind everywhere shall bear up to the throne of God their purest 
and best affections. Then think of this and feel the prayer. 

Give us, this day, our daily bread. 

This part of the prayer relates particularly to ourselves, individually. 
The former petitions show to us that spirit of disinterestedness which we 
must feel, and how we must have our thoughts directed to the welfare 
of others. 

Every gift which we have comes from God, and God has so consti- 
tuted us, that when we are true to ourselves, we shall love to commune 
with Him, and thank Him for these gifts, and pray for a continuance of 
His blessings. 

Every little bird, as it flutters from branch to branch, warbles forth its 
Maker’s praise. It seems to thank Him for the crumbs that good chil- 
dren scatter out upon the ground for its food, and for the sparkling dew- 
drop that hangs upon the blade of grass. Shall we not do as much as 
the little birds ? 
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In this petition Christ says, “‘ Give us, this day,” implying that we 
must pray every day, while we remain upon earth. As I said before, 
children whose hearts are right, will love to do this. Yes, even some- 
times when they are walking in the green fields, amid rosy wild flowers, 
they will kneel upon the fragrant sod, and pray with hearts filled with 
love. When we feel like this, children, we shall then be in that frame 
of mind which the apostle desired, when he said, “ Pray without ceas- 
ing.” 

Forgive us our trespasses as we forgive those who trespass against us. 

This seems to come directly home to the heart. If we approach the 
lovely spot where we are wont to pray, and remember aught against 
any little brother or sister, a harsh look, an unkind word, ér ungener- 
ous act, we must turn from this haliowed spot, and go and be reconciled ; 
forgive all that has passed, then come, and lisp our prayers with a for- 
giving spirit. How many of us, children, utter this language uncon- 
scious of its true meaning. How many of us ask God’s forgiveness, and 
pray that his Holy Spirit may warm our hearts into actiye life, when 
the little word “ forgive” finds no place in our thoughts for each other. 
Now Christ says, if we do not forgive the trespasses of one another, 
God will not forgive us our trespasses. It is not the eloquent language 
of the lips, but the glowing language of the heart that God demands, 
and we cannot deceive Him, for our hearts are open to Him, and he 
can read our inmost thoughts. He observes every little sparrow that 
falls to the ground. He has numbered even the hairs of our head, and 
he knows the grains of sand upon the shore. He listens to the scream 
of the sea-bird, as it chimes with the foaming surge, and gives an ear to 
the raven’s gentler cry. 

God’s spirit is everywhere. It rests upon the mountain’s top, and in 

the valley. If we “take the wings of the morning, and fly to the ut- 
termost parts of the earth,” we find that God is there. We cannot see 
Him it is true, for He is a Spirit, but He sees us. This, you and I, and 
all of us know, for the little monitor withim speaks loudly of His pre- 
sence. 
. Then, children, remember this, and when your notes of prayer and 
praise are wafted to the throne of God, let them ascend with such a 
spirit, that some good angel may bear back the message, “* Thy tres- 
passes are freely forgiven.” 

We want to see mankind exhibit more of this feeling of forgiveness and 
forbearance. And to you children we look, to remedy this great evil 
in society. Your affections are young, fresh and flowing; you can now 
direct them into the right channel, the channel of universal love. Do 
so, and we shall feel encouraged in the great work of Christian reform. 
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Lead us not into temptation, but deliver us from evil. 

Christ knew what weak and frail creatures we are. He knew how 
liable we are to be led away from God, and yield to the temptations 
which beset our path. Wicked thoughts will crowd into our minds, and 
unless we immediately overcome them, and turn our attention to some- 
thing that is good, pure and holy, there is danger of our becoming 
submissive to the allurements of sin. 

So we may perform a wicked act which will occasion us a great deal 
of pain the first time, but if we continue to indulge in it, we shall at 
last become used to it, and feel it no longer to be wrong. ‘This is what 
is called, being hardened in sin: 

How many good children have gone from home fresh from parental 
care and teaching, and have allowed themselves to be tempted, perhaps 
with the wine cup, that sparkles at the bar, and have gone down step 
by step, until they have joined their names to that long list of wicked 
men and women who people our prisons and jails. 

And this may be the case with us, unless we pray to be kept from 
temptation, and strive earnestly ourselves to avoid it. 

Christ did not mean that by thus praying to God, he would withdraw 
everything from about us that would tend to loosen our affections from 
him, but that he would not allow us to encounter greater difficulties than 
we could overcome; that we might not be tempted beyond what we 
could bear. Christ, you know, was tempted, and how nobly he resisted 
and remained free from sin. 

We all love this great spirit of the Saviour, which enabled him always 
to think of the Father, in the wild depths of the forest, in Jerusalem’s 
busy streets, and on the quiet banks of the Jordan. 

But how did Christ obtain this great strength? It was by constant 
prayer to the Father. He was thus enabled to drink of life’s “ bitterest 
cup,” and say, “ Father, thy will be done, and not mine.” He was thus 
enabled to overcome all temptation, and was thus delivered from every 
evil and sin that might stain his pure and spotless soul. 

For thine is the kingdom, and the power, and the glory forever. 

This conclusion of the prayer is an ascription of praise to the Father, 
and seems to acknowledge that God is all powerful, and glorious, and 
that he is able and willing to grant the petition which we have uttered. 

Oh children, praying to such a being, of such power, wisdom and 
love, ought we not to feel our own littleness, and the need of his as- 
sistance? If he is all-powerful, he can bestow upon us all the blessings 
we need, and we can then approach him with perfect confidence and 
trust. If he is all-wise, he will know what is best for us, and if he does 
not grant to us all the little worldly blessings which we in our weakness 
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think we need, he will give us a spirit of resignation, which will enable 
us to submit cheerfully to all these disappointments. If he possesses so 
much love as we read about, what a delight it must be to him to see the 
young heart aspiring to that lofty eminence of spiritual life, which it is 
our happy privilege to attain. 

Christ revealed to us the deep and warm love which God feels for 
liitle children. Christ was an express image of the Father’s love, and 
he took little children to his beating breast, and clasped them in his 
loving arms. Oh then, repay that love by living a life of warm and 
earnest prayer, and let all your thoughts and acts show a Christ-like 
spirit. 

Conclusion. 

My young friends, I have now finished my illustrations. They have 
been brief, and my design has been to call your attention to the great 
subject of prayer. And as you read these lines, stop occasionally and 
carry out in your own minds some points which I have merely alluded 
to. Every idea has been penned with the strong hope that it might find 
a home in some youthful heart, and awaken a deeper, a warmer love 
for God and holy things. 

We may say as much as we please about being Christians, but unless 
we love to commune with God, we are far from the kingdom of Heaven. 
The life of Christ was a life of prayer. How often do we read in the 
New Testament of his retiring apart, to pray. Even upon the mountain 
side, alone by himself, when all the people of Judea and those round 
about Jerusalem were wrapt in sleep, as the cool breeze of evening 
fanned his brow, in prayer to God he received strength and support. 

Children, Christ is our guide, and I want you to love to be like him. 
Think how good God has been to us to permit his dear Son to come 
into the world, to live and die for us. Think of these things, until 
your loving hearts shall move within you, and your whole souls are 
vocal with praise and prayer. 

I love to see the young heart pray, 
Filled with a Saviour’s love, 
And waft in melody, each day, 
Its notes of praise above. 





‘“* Years before his body has Christian burial does many a citizen 
permit a golden grave to be dug for his spirit, and allow Mammon to 
read diabolical service over his dead and buried conscience.” 


° 
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“SEARCH THE SCRIPTURES.” 
BY REV. HERMAN SNOW. 


Ir is the object of this article to urge the importance of a study of the 
Scriptures. We find many exhortations to a reading of the Bible, but 
it is not this that we have in view at this time. Indeed we are not sure 
but that there is quite enough of this Bible-reading unless there be some 
reform as to the manner of reading. Atall events we are sure that there 
is great need of more Bible-studying. Is not the value of that diligence 
at least questionable which urges to a hurried perusal of a certain num- 
ber of chapters per day ; or, which induces us to apply ourselves with 
great constancy that we may often read the whole volume through, when 
80 little effort is made to understand what we read ? Is not even one sen- 
tence fully comprehended and faithfully applied to our own hearts and 
coiisciences, better by far than many chapters read in this hurried and 
eareless manner? There is an idea, as false as itiscommon in the Chris- 
tian community, that there is a sort of mysterious influence that goes forth 
from the sacred pages, and hence that the mere repetition of the words 
of the Bible is able to produce a salutary effect. As well might we 
expect that the handling of food would satisfy the cravings of hunger, 
or that the sight of water would quench thirst! It is to be feared that 
both truth and piety suffer when our sacred records are used thus un- 
skilfully and blindly. At least it may be said with confidence, that it 
is a much surer sign of spiritual health and mental vigor when one is 
seen to read a small portion attentively and thoroughly, than when much 
zeal is manifested in the rapid perusal of lengthy passages. 

It is highly important then, that the Bible should be read understand- 
ingly, and this can only be done through much care and attention. It 
is true that most of the great practical truths of our religion are obvious 
and easy to be understood. And yet even these plain truths assume a 
far deeper and more glowing import when viewed with the eye of an 
intelligent and devout student of the Scriptures. Hence a thorough 
knowledge is necessary to the highest degree of piety ; but how much 
more is this necessary to the welfare of the cause of truth in the 
world! The age of a blind superstition has by no means passed away, 
and nothing can tend so powerfully to dissipate the thick theological 
darkness which still surrounds us as a thorough and just knowledge of 
the Bible. It is upon a false system of interpretation that most of those 
false and repulsive doctrines rest, which have for so long a period thrown 
their dark shadows over the brightness of primitive Christian truth. 


. 
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We repeat then,—it is important that the Bible should be read under- 
standingly ;—that men should not only read the Scriptures, but search 
into the depths of their true meaning. But how seldom is this done! 
How often do we find professed Christians even, who are, to a great 
extent, contented with sound without sense, with words without meaning ! 
How much is there of Bible reading, and how little of Bible studying! 
Look around you, and it will not be hard, as we apprehend, to find one or 
more persons of whom the following may be regarded asa fair descrip- 
tion. He is one of whom it is almost universally acknowledged that he 
is “* mighty in the Scriptures.” He has read the Bible over and over 
again until he can repeat word for word, perhaps nearly one half of its 
contents. Name to him a text and he will in nine cases out of ten tell 
you the chapter, and perhaps the verse where it may be found. He has 
an appropriate quotation for almost every sentence of his ordinary con- 
versation ; and the technical terms of doctrinal theology are as familiar 
to him as are the names of his own family circle. And yet he is very 
far from having a deep knowledge of the Scriptures. He is familiar 
with the letter it is true, but of the spirit or true meaning he is most 
lamentably ignorant. He can repeat parrot-like the words of Moses 
and the prophets, of Christ and his apostles ; but of the true ideas which 
those words embody, he has but a very imperfect conception. He cannot 
even give an intelligible definition of one half the terms he so constantly 
uses, and if asked to.explain them he will be thrown into manifest con- 
fusion. How mistaken are those who regard this as a right knowledge 
of the Scriptures! Better by far were it that a man should be able to 
repeat five words intelligibly than thus to darken the counsels of Divine 
Wisdom by the whole multitude of ‘* words without knowledge.” It 
concerns most deeply the well-being of true and élevated religion, that 
this evil-be corrected. We would say then to all, not to use their Bibles 
less, but to use them more wisely. Be not so anxious to read much in 
quantity as to read well what you do read. 

It must be confessed, however, that there are many obstacles to be 
met with in such a study. We find at the outset, deeply wrought into 
the popular modes of thought, an entirely false theory concerning the 
Bible as a whole. Able and candid minds of all parties have indeed 
ever obtained more just views upon the subject, but from some cause or 
causes—no doubt satisfactory to their own minds,—they have failed to 
make them known to the people at large, and hence the old false idea 
still almost universally prevails, That celebrated orator and statesman, 
Edmund Burke, has somewhere spoken upon this subject as follows :— 

The Scripture is not one summary of doctrines regularly digested, 
in which a man could not mistake his way : it is a most venerable, but 
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most multifarious collection of the records of Divine economy ;—a 
collection of an infinite variety of cosmogony, theology, history, pro- 
phecy, psalmody, morality, apologue, allegory, legislature, ethics, car- 
ried through different books, by different authors, of different ages, for 
different ends and purposes.” ** Tt is necessary to sort out what is 
intended for example, what only is narrative ; what is to be understood 
literally, what figuratively ; where one precept is to be controlled and 
modified by another, what is used directly and what only as argument 
‘ad hominem ;’ what is temporary and what of perpetual obligation; 
what is appropriate to one set or state of men and what the general 
duty of Christians.” 

Had this remark of Burke—so full as it is of true wisdom, been 
heeded and acted upon by theologians and Christian leaders of the past, 
then by this time would there have been one difficulty less to contend 
with in an impartial and faithful study of the Scriptures. But as it is, 
the subject is involved in false theory and irrational speculation, and the 
fact that this is the case shows the importance of more attention in this 
direction, that the rubbish may be removed, and that we may thus ar- 
rive more fully at the rich spiritual treasure that lies hid beneath. 





“THE GOOD SAMARITAN.”* 


Tere is a tale by Jesus told; 
It charmed the listeners round of old— 
A tale of that benignant man, 
Who, when the proud passed heedless by, 
Supplied what kindness could supply— 
The good Samaritan. 


Robbed, naked, wounded, by the way, 
The suffering, sinking traveller lay— 
Swift to his aid his helper ran, 
Bound up his wounds with tender care, 
Food, raiment, home provided there— 
The good Samaritan. 


And still that tale of pathos fills ; 
The awakened heart; still touches, thrills 
With sympathy’s own talisman, 


*These verses were recently sung at a’ public meeting: of Unitarians in 
England, and were composed by the distinguished Dr. Bowring. © Ep. 
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The springs of generous thought to move, 
And bids us imitate and love 
That good Samaritan. 


A wider field is ours—not one, 
Stripped, wounded, destitute, alone ; 
But man in crowds neglected—man 
In congregated woe—doth call, 
That each should be to each—to all, 
A good Samaritan. 





JEDEDIAH BURCHARD. 


Eprtor oF tHE Montaty Rexicious MacazinE—Some remarks from 
a respected friend, upon my notice of Mr. Burchard, perhaps deserve a 
moment’s attention. I did not write from mere hearsay of this gentle- 
man. Last May, on returning from my evening service I heard a loud 
and strange voice ringing through a Presbyterian church on the way 
home, and with a friend or two stepped in, remembering that a lecture 
upon us had been announced in the papers for that evening. Now, if I 
have not done this gentleman justice in naming him our “ bitterest re- 
viler,” let this single specimen condemn me. The church was densely 
crowded, and Mr. Burchard was at the height of his argument. It was, 
that, if he was saved, Unitarians were infallibly lost: this was his con- 
stantly repeated statement. He proceeded to say, that had he twenty sons, 
and were each one to be stabbed before his eyes, and the blood sprinkled 
over his own garments, the murderer would be nothing to a Unitarian 
minister. I have reduced the force of the expression by putting it in 
the simplest words I can find. Is it fathering a piece of scandal to call 
this “ reviling?” I hope we shall never cease to respect ourselves 
enough to feel such exasperating comparisons. 

But I hasten to his principal statement: I had preached as earnestly as 
I knew how on that excellent text, “Quench not the spirit.” And, I confess, 
it rather came over me with a cold shudder to hear it said more than 
once by this man that ‘ no Unitarian or Christian Baptist ever believed 
in the Holy Spirit—or, ever felt it at all.” And I knew all the while 
that he had been favored with a domestic intimacy by one of our clergy 
beloved of all denominations: for his earnest piety. So that, though I 
made no charge upon his honesty before, Iam ready to make it now. 
Nay, I must say,. if to belong to “ our denomination” one is not to feel 
such,assaults as these, uttered in a church where no one of us would be. 
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suffered evento speak on a question of reform, intended to deepen and 
perpetuate a cruel prejudice, by a person, too, excluded for want of 
confidence in him from four-fifths of the churches of his own denomi- 
nation, I must find a shelter for myself in some place where black can 
be called black and nobody take offence at the rudeness of an honest 
word. 

The force of his social intercourse while in this vicinity was very 
frequently turned against us, not to discuss our views, which of course 
we cannot object to, but to brand our characters as in every sense 
counterfeit bills. F. W. Hotanp. 


Rochester, May 9. 





THE SOUL’S ACCOUNT.* 


War dost thou talk of death, laddie ? 
Why dost thou long to go? 

The Master that has placed thee here 
Hath work for thee to do! 


Why dost thou talk of Heaven, laddie ? 
What wouldst thou say in Heaven, 

When the Master asks, What hast thou done 
With the talents I have given? 


I gave thee wealth and power, 
And the poor around thee spread ! 
Where are the sheep and lambs of mine 
That thou hast reared and fed ? 


* I gave thee wit and eloquence 
Thy brethren to persuade ; 
Where are the thousands by thy word 
More wise and holy made? 


I placed thee in a land of light, 
Where the Gospel -round thee shone ; 
Where is the heavenly-mindedness 
T find in all my own? 


And last I sent thee chastisement 
That thou might’st be my son, 
Where is the trusting faith that says 
“ Father, Thy will ‘be done!” 
“* ‘These verses were sent ‘us by a friend, in manuscript. They are ascribed 
to ‘a foreign author. Ep. 
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Orpination and Depication at Worcester, Mass.—The growth of 
the town of Worcester, and of Rev. Mr. Hill’s society, made it evident to the 
Unitarians of that place some months ago, that a new sanctuary must be opened 
for the worshippers according to our faith, Through the energetic efforts of 
several active gentlemen in Mr. Hill’s society, and with the generous co-opera- 
tion of that society generally, and of its minister, measures were taken for the 
organization of a new Unitarian church, A hall was obtained for the tempora- 
ry accommodation of this body, and was soon filled. Religious services were 
held regularly on the Sabbath for a considerable period, various persons offi- 
ciating. Among these was Rev. Dr. Thompson of Barre, whose faithful exer- 
tions were rendered through a series of successive weeks. A meeting-house 
was soon projected ; a lot of land was procured in a central position, and a 
structure of excellent proportions, commodious and tasteful, was erected, alk 
the proceedings in the enterprise being characterized by a great deal of 
promptitude, economy, and business-like sagacity, as well as by a generous 
foresight. 

The dedicatory services took place April 28, 1846, and were as follows:— 
Introductory Prayer, by Rev. Dr. Clarke of Uxbridge; Reading of Scriptures, 
by Rev. Mr. Hale; Prayer of Dedication, by Rev. Mr. Hill of Worcester; Ser- 
mon, by Rev. Dr. Dewey of New York city ; Concluding Prayer, by Rev. Mr. 
Wilson of Grafton. An original hymn, which in our judgment is of singular 
excellence, was composed for the occasion by Judge Thomas. 

On the following day, April 29, Mr. Edward Everett Hale was ordained as 
minister of the church,—it being styled “The Church of the Unity.” The 
services were in the following order :—Introductory Prayer and Reading of the 
Scriptures, by Rev. Mr. Huntington of Boston; Sermon, by Rev. Mr. Lothrop. 
of Boston ; Prayer of Ordination, by Rev. Mr. Lincoln of Fitchburg ; Charge, by 
Rev. Mr. Peabody of Boston; Right Hand of Fellowship, by Rev. Mr. Weiss 
of Watertown; Address to the People, by Rev. Mr. Hill of Worcester. 

We cannot but express our conviction that the “Church of the Unity” 
commences its existence with a peculiarly sound condition and high promise. 





InstanLaTion aT Souta Boston, Mass.—On Wednesday afternoon, May 
21, 1846, Rev. Moses G. Thomas, formerly minister at Concord, N. H., was 
installed as Pastor of the Broadway Unitarian Church in South Boston,—a 
newly fotmed church of our faith, organized in July, 1845, now in a very 
flourishing condition, and worshipping in a central and convenient room 
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on Broadway. "The exercises of the Installation were as follows :—Introducto- 
ry Prayer and Reading the Scriptures, by Rev. Mr. Waterston of Boston ; 
Sermon, by Rev. Dr. Gannett of Boston; Prayer of Installation, by Rev. Mr. 
Clarke of Boston; Charge, by Rev. Dr. Putnam of Roxbury; Right Hand of 
Fellowship, by Rev. Mr. Gray of Boston; Address to the Society, by Rev. Mr. 
Barrett of Boston; Concluding Prayer, by Rev. Mr. Hall of Dorchester. 





INAUGURATION OF THE Present or Harvarp University.—The friends 
of this ancient and honored institution throughout the country are rejoicing in 
its brilliant prospects. ‘The vacancy in the Presidential chair, which has been 
regarded with some solicitude, has been worthily filled, and an accomplished 
scholar, of the ripest attainments, admired for his eloquence end learning by all 
classes and denominations, beloved for his virtues, honored in other lands than 
his own, has succeeded to the recent distinguished incumbent, President 
Quincy. There is every reason to believe that not only the literary, but;the 
moral and religious character of the University will be fully sustained, under a 
liberal, independent, conscientious administration. If any place on earth is 
sacred, it isa college crowded by aspiring young men. A man of any largeness 
of heart, or tenderness of susceptibility, or depth of moral nature, cannot fail to 
regard a faithful and wise application of the lessons of Christianity as the first 
necessity in an institution like this. Clear and noble indications were given 
in his address, that this consideration holds the right place, in the mind of the 
presént presiding officer. 

Hon. Edward Everett. LL. D., was inaugurated at Cambridge, April 30, 1846. 
A procession of officers, invited guests, alumni, and undergraduates, moved 
from Gore Hall to the “First Church,” where the usual ceremonies were per- 
formed. Prayer was offered by Rev. Prof. Walker, D. D., who has acted as 
President since the resignation of President Quincy. His Excellency Gover- 
nor Briggs, on behalf of the Board of Overseers, inducted Mr. Everett into 
office in an appropriate address, investing him with the government and author- 
ity of the University, and delivering to him the charter, seal and keys. Mr. 
Everett replied. An oration in Latin was then delivered by Mr. George Martin 
Lane, of the Senior Class, and a hymn was sung. The Inaugural Address 
was then delivered by Mr. Everett. It was a very eloquent and comprehensive 
discussion of the great objects contemplated in a University education—the 
acquisition of knowledge, the discipline of the mental powers, and the forma- 
tion of character. It closed with an earnest, affectionate and thrilling appeal 
to the undergraduates. Prayers were then offered by Rev. Dr. Francis, a 
Doxology was sung, and a Benediction pronounced by Dr. Walker. At a 
subsequent hour, an entertainment was partaken of, which passed off with 
much animation. 
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OrGanizaTION oF A Unitarian Association 1n THE State or New 
Yorx.—The strength of Liberal Christianity in New York is visibly growing. 
During the week commencing May 10, 1846, the Unitarians from all parts of 
that State came together in the city of New York, and with earnest deliberation 
and enlightened discussion organized themselves into an Association,—a body 
that promises to have a vigorous and efficient vitality. Meetings were held in 
the course of the week in the “ Church of the Divine Unity,” (Mr. Bellows’,) at 
which Zebedee Cook, Esq. presided. Mr. Cook was chosen President of the 
Association, and James S. Cleveland, Esq., Secretary. 

Sermons were preached by Rev. Dr. Dewey of New York, and Rev. Mr. 
Osgood of Providence, R. I. In the course of the discussions, remarks were 
offered by Rev. Dr. Dewey, Rev. Mr. Bellows, Rev. Mr. Farley of Brooklyn, 
Rev. Mr. Hosmer of Buffalo, Rev. Mr. Holland of Rochester, Rev. Mr. Buck- 
ingham of Trenton, Rev. Mr. Pierpont formerly of Boston, Father Taylor of 
Boston, Rev. Mr. Conant of Geneva, Illinois, and Hon. Mr. Jenkyns of Oneida 
county. The following resolutions were adopted :— 

“ Resolved, That Unitarian Christianity seeks not primarily the diffusion of 
a creed, but the development and regeneration of man ; and that it looks to the 
preaching of the life and spirit of Jesus, as the great means for the redemption 
of the world. 

Resolved, That we recognize our obligations as Unitarians to diffuse the 
distinguishing tenets of our denomination, because they are true and because 
they are deeply needed in the present state of religious opinion and of morals 
in the community. 

Resolved, That the progress of Liberal Christianity in this State has been 
commensurate with the efforts made to advance it, and that there are no limits 
to its diffusion but those which the fewness of the laborers creates. 


Resolved, That this association should support a newspaper; and a missiona- 
ry whose business it should be to teach throughout this State, scattering tracts 
~~ + etd in all the considerable towns, or supplying the pulpits of our 

rethren. 


Resolved, That we feel the importance of uniting the great body of Liberal 
Christians of every name in the bands of a common cause; that we owe to all 
Christians who reject human creeds and the Trinitarian and Calvinistic dogmas 
an expression of our hearty sympathy and co-operation.” 


We understand that efforts will be made to establish a newspaper in New 
York, devoted to the spread of Unitarian Christianity, and also that Rev. Mr. 
Pierpont is in that city, with the hope of gathering a new Unitarian society. 
The Unitarians of Massachusetts and New England extend a cordial fellowship 
and a fraternal “God speed” to their friends in the Empire State. 

It is understood, we believe, that the immediate object held most in view by 
the Association is the appointment of a missionary, or travelling preacher, to 
seek out, through the State, those who are wishing for a more liberal and just 
administration of Christianity, according to the recommendation in the fourth 
of the above Resolves. 
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ANNIVERSARIES IN BOSTON FOR 1846. 


We commence, in this Number, our record of the proceedings of anniver- 
sary week, commencing on Monday, May 25. We have no doubt our readers 
will cheerfully acquiesce in the slight delay of the June Number, for the sake 
of fresh reports of these interesting meetings. 





Massacnusetts Biste Society.—This society met for business in @ 
Committee Room of the Winter Street Church on Monday, at 4 o’clock, P. M. 
The following gentlemen were elected officers for the next year :—President, 
Rey. Dr. Pierce of Brookline ; Vice President, Rev. Dr. Codman of Dorches- 
ter; Corresponding Secretary, Rev. Dr. Parkman of Boston; Recording 
Secretary, Rev. Mr. Blagden of Boston; Treasurer, Henry Edwards, Esq., of 
Boston ; Trustees, the same as last year. 

’ The public meeting was held in the Winter Street Church on Monday after- 

noon, and was introduced by remarks from Rev. Dr. Pierce, the President. 
Selections from the Scriptures were read by Rev. Dr.Codman. The Annual 
Report was offered by Rev. Dr. Parkman. Addresses were then made by Rev. 
Mr. Randall of the Protestant Episcopal denomination, Rev. Ephraim Peabody 
of the Unitarian denomination, and Hon. Richard Fletcher of the Baptist de- 
nomination, and the exercises were closed by a Doxology and Benediction. 





Society ror Promotine Curistian Know ener, Prety anp Caarity.— 
The annual meeting was held on Monday, and the following officers were 
chosen :—Rev. Dr. Parkman, President; Rev. Samuel Barrett, Vice President ; 
Rev. Alexander Young, Secretary; W. T. Andrews, Esq., Treasurer; Rev. 
J. Allen, Rev. Dr. Walker, Rev. Dr. Putnam, Rev. F. D. Huntington, Rev. 
Amos Smith, Committee ; Samuel May, Esq., Auditor. 





Society ror Promotine THEotoercat Epvcatron.—The annual meeting 
was held on Monday, and the election of the following officers completed its 
‘organization :—President, Hon. James Savage; Secretary, Rev. Alexander 
Young; Treasurer, Rev. Dr. Parkman ; Trustees, Samuel May, Esq., George 
B. Emerson, Esq., Rev. Dr. Gannett, Rev. Dr. Putnam, Rev. C. A, Bartol, 
Hon. 8. C. Phillips. 
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» American Unitarian Association.—The Association met for business in 
the Chapel of the Church of the Saviour, at 9 o’clock on Tuesday morning. 
Rev. C. Brooks of Boston was chosen to preside, and offered prayers. Minutes 
of the last annual meeting were read by the Secretary, Rev. Charles Briggs, 
Rev. Mr. May of Leicester called the attention of the body to an Address from 
Unitarian ministers in Ireland to Unitarian ministers in the United States, 
and Rey. Messrs. May, Clarke of Boston, and Thompson of Salem, were ap- 
pointed a committee on that subject. This vote however was subsequently re- 
considered, On motion of Hon. Stephen Fairbanks, it was voted, That the offi- 
cers of the Association for the ensuing year should be nominated on the marking 
system,—Rev. Messrs. Robbins of Boston, and Farley of Brooklyn, N. Y., ad- 
vocating the measure, and Dummer Chapman, Esq. opposing it. The nomina- 
tion was then made, in the course of which proceeding, an unreasonably long 
discussion arose on the composition of the Executive Committee. At this 
stage of the proceedings, a motion was introduced by R. W. Bayley, Esq., to 
the effect that the salary of the General Secretary should henceforth be one 
thousand dollars per annum, instead of eighteen hundred dollars as heretofore. 
This was debated at large by the mover, Rev. G. E. Ellis, Rev. Chandler 
Robbins, Rev. J. F. Clarke, Rev. Dr. Parkman, Rev. J. T. Sargent, Abraham 
Fuller, Esq., and Albert Fearing, Esq. This motion was afterwards so amend- 
ed as to fix the salary of the General Secretary at fifteen hundred dollars per 
annum. A proposition relative to the re-appointment of a travelling-agent was 
introduced by D. Chapman, Esq., was modified, and was laid over for further 
discussion on Thursday morning. 

By adjournment the Association convened again for business at half past 6 
o'clock, P. M. at the Vestry of the Federal Street Church. The report of the 
Treasurer was read, showing a balance of some two hundred dollars in the 
treasury, and was accepted. The following officers were then elected for the 
next year:—President, Rev. Dr. Dewey; General Secretary, Rev. Charles 
Briggs; Directors, Rev. J. F. Clarke, Rev. F. D. Huntington, Rev. 
Ephraim Peabody, Rev. F. T. Gray, C. K. Dillaway, Esq., and Isaiah Bangs, 
Esq.; Assistant Secretary, Rev..S. K. Lothrop; Treasurer, H. P. Fairbanks, 
Esq.; Vice Presidents, the same as last year, with the exception of Dr. John 
B. Whittredge of South Carolina, substituted for Henry Payson, Esq., of Balti- 
more, deceased. A discussion arose again on the expediency of continuing the 
office of the travelling-agent, which was postponed however, as in the morning, 
and the Association adjourned to Thursday morning. 

The public meeting was attended by a crowded concourse of people,—show- 
ing an increasing interest in the cause,—on Tuesday evening, at half past 7 
o’clock, in the Federal Street Church. Prayer was offered by Rev. Dr. Inger- 
sol]. The chair was taken by Hon. Samuel Hoar of Concord, one of the Viee 
Presidents, who made an appropriate address. At his call, the report of the 
General Secretary was then presented, It was full of interesting matter, and 
will be published. 

The following resolutions were offered by Rev. Mr. Clarke, of the Executive 
Committee :— 
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“ Resolved, That Unitarians are, by the Providence of God, in a position» 
which qualifies them to conduct missionary operations to great advantage ; in- 
asmuch as they can go out untrammelled by creeds, and may dwell exclusively 
on those positive, practical, and fundamental truths which will create a new 
heart and awaken a new life in the human soul. 

Resolved, That in our future action as a denomination, itis desirable to 
adhere to the principles of Christian Freedom and Progress, embraced and 
advocated by revered and leading Unitarians in past times. 

Resolved, That it is the duty of Unitarians to feel and manifest an earnest 
interest in all the social reforms and philanthropic movements which promise to 
advance the interests of humanity. 

Resolved, That in the present situation of our country, as regards its 
foreign relations, Unitarians are bound, in common with all disciples of Christ, 
to plead for Peace, with renewed earnestness ; and we call upon our brethren, 
of all Christian denominations, to lift up a united remonstrance rye that 
spirit and those measures which may tend to renew or perpetuate the horrors 
and sins of war. 

Resolved, That we congratulate all our friends upon the success which has 
thus far attended the Meadville Theological School ; and while we rejoice to 
witness the cordiality and confidence shown toward this institution by the 
Christian denomination, we assure this excellent body of our sincere desire 
that this institution may be the means, under Providence, of strengthening their 
hands and making them yet more useful in the service of our common Lord 
and Master. 

Resolved, That it is desirable to take active measures to promote a more 
extensive circulation through the country of the works of standard Unitarian 
writers. 

Resolved, That the increasing spread of liberal views among our brethren 
in Canada and Great Britain confirms our belief in the ultimate success, and 
our sense of the saving power of Unitarian Christianity. 

Resolved, That we remember with gratitude the labors of those great and 
| ae men of our denomination, in this country and Great Britain, who: have, 

ing the past year, gone from among us into the spiritual world ; especially 
at this time, with solemn joy, the Christian character and exalted 
worth of Ware, Aspland, and our late President, Story.” 


Under the first of these resolutions, G. G. Channing, Esq., travelling-agent 
during the last year, made a few observations, and offered an interesting ab- 
stract of his doings, and the results of his efforts. Rev. F. W. Holland of 
Rochester, N. Y., spoke to the same resolution, and adduced remarkable facts 
and circumstances to show especially the utility of diffusing tracts and books 
where our faith is little known; he also stated the cogent need of an earnest 
and efficient missionary to, traverse the State of New York. The second and 
third resulutions were advocated by J. A. Andrew, Esq. of Boston, who appeal- 
ed to the explicit example of Jesus Christ, as the one great, living argument 
for philanthropic and humane endeavors on the part of Christian disciples, and 
recurred to the benevolent earnestness of Channing, and the brave devo- 
tedness of our Pilgrim Fathers. Rev. W. H. Channing followed in a similar 
vein, or rather in a very different and peculiar vein, speaking powerfully, but in 
a somewhat accusatory spirit, of the short-comings of the denomination, in re- 
gard to its original and avowed principles, liberty, holiness and love. George 
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8. Hillard, Esq. took the tone of his observations from the spirit of some of the 
resolutions, rather than from the words of any one of them; he directed his 
words with emphatic and surpassing eloquence to the connexion of Christianity 
with public concerns, with statesmen and the state. After a few observations 
from Richard Warren, Esq., made in behalf of the Unitarian Association in 
New York city, the Doxology was sung, and the services of the evening were 
closed. 

At the adjourned meeting on Thursday morning,—continued also in the af- 
ternoon,—the topic of discussion was the expediency of re-appointing a travel- 
ling-agent to act in behalf of the Association. Different views were enter- 
tained of the value of such an agency and of its utility thus far. But abundant 
testimony was adduced of the fidelity of the incumbent, and of his success in 
many societies. At the close of the day the following resolutions were adopt- 
ed with great unanimity,—the first six being offered by Rev. Dr. Gannett, and 
the last one by H. H. Fuller, Esq. :— 


“ Resolved, That the business of this Association has so much increased, and 
the opportunities for an extension of its usefulness have so multiplied, that it is 
proper to create a permanent office, to be filled by a Travelling Agent, so far 
as this may be done without an alteration of the Constitution. 

Resolved, That the trial of such an office which has been made the last year, 
confirms us in the belief that it may become an important part of our opera- 
tions. 

Resolved, That such an office be now created till it shall be abolished by 
vote of this Association. 

Resolved, That the appointment of a person to fill this office be vested in the 
hands of the Executive Committee, and that they be instructed to make such 
appointment annually as soon as possible after this annual meeting. 

Resolved, That the salary of this officer be determined by the Executive 
Committee, subject to the condition that it shall not exceed one thousand dollars, 
exclusive of travelling expenses, 

Resolved, That the Executive Committee be authorized to prescribe the du- 
ties of the General Secretary, and of the Travelling Agent, respectively, and 
so to distribute said duties, as to promote in the most efficient manner, the great 
purposes of our Association. 

Resolved, That it is expedient and desirable, that a convenient room or rooms 
should be provided for the use of this Association, in some central place in 
Boston, which shall be kept os as a Reading Room, and free of access, as 
such, during all the business hours of every week day, under the charge and 
care of the General Secretary, and in which shall be placed the books and 
library of the Association, and such tracts and pamphlets as they may possess, 
for sale or distribution. 


A resolution was also introduced by N. A. Barrett, Esq.. to the effect that the 
Executive Committee be recommended to publish a series of tracts on practical 
subjects, and to make arrangements for conventions in county associations ; 
also, a resolution was offered and passed, tendering the thanks of the Associa- 
tion to those gentlemen who retired from the Executive Committee, for their 
services. 
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Unitarian Cotiation.—The festival known by this title was observed this 
year with preparations and on a scale of even unusual extent and completeness. 
As before, it was provided by Unitarian laymen of Boston for the entertainment 
of the clergy, and of persons-of both sexes, of the denomination generally. It 
was spread in probably the largest single apartment in the city, the hall over 
the extensive and newly built depot of the Maine railroad. The immense 
company sat down to the abundantly provided and elegantly decorated tables, 
on Tuesday, at 20’clock, P.M. A brief and appropriate speech was made by 
the Chairman of the Committee of Arrangements, E. Dale, Esq., and a blessing 
was invoked by Rev. R.C. Waterston. After the refreshments were disposed 
of, thanks were returned to Almighty God, by Rev. S. K. Lothrop. A hymn 
was sung; when the presiding officer of the occasion, Hon. Josiah Quincy, 
late President of Harvard University, whose presence gave added dignity to 
the feast, rose and addressed the assembly in a course of able remark, alluding 
to the peculiar interest of the day, setting forth clearly the distinguishing 
peculiarities of our faith, vindicating them as he went on by many forcible and 
sound arguments, and extending a cordial and affectionate welcome to friends 
present from all parts of the country. He was followed by Rev. Dr. Pierce, 
who protested against being called by the name Unitarian, and related an en- 
tertaining anecdote, in his best manner. Another hymn being sung, Rev. Mr. 
Hall of Providence adverted to the infinite value of Christian love, Christian 
charity, and especially of the great need we have of that foremost grace under 
present exigencies. Rev. Mr. Hosmer of Buffalo, N. Y., continued this course 
of observation, and made especial mention of the growth, the religious necessi- 
ties, and prospects of the West,—a region to which he said he had ceased to 
belong, through the multiplied facilities of communication between his city 
and this; and he bespoke a yet increased sympathy for the brethren there. 
The next speaker was Richard Warren, Esq., of New York city. He appeared 
in behalf of the recently organized Unitarian Association of the State of New 
York. With much spirit, he declared the aims of that body, and besought the 
kindly regard and fellowship of the Liberal Christians of New England. Elder 
Harvey of the Christian denomination, of Pennsylvania, on the ground of com- 
mon points of faith between his denomination and Unitarians, took the attitude 
of a fellow-worker and brother, in avery spirited strain, and paid a high tribute 
to the fraternal cordiality displayed by the latter towards the former. A res- 
ponse to the references made to the western country, was made by Rev. Mr. 
Conant of Geneva, Illinois, who also testified in terms of strong commendation 
to the zeal and efficiency of the preachers of the Christian connexion. A third 
hymn was sung, and the attention of the company was then engaged by Rev. 
Mr. Walter of Springfield, Ohio, another Christian, who brought evidence of 
the deep desire of his associates to gain a more thorough acquaintance and co- 
operation with our men and measures. His gratitude was eloquently expressed 
by Rev. Mr. Cordner of Montreal, Canada, for the substantial expressions of 
sympathy hitherto received by his people from the Unitarians of the United 
States. The Doxology was sung, thanks were tendered to the Committee, who 
were re-appointed, and the company separated in the best possible humor. 
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“Ministertat, Conrerence.—The Conference met on Wednesday, at half 
past 8 o’clock, A. M., in the Chapel of the “Church of the Saviour,” and was 
called to order by the Scribe, Prayer was offered by Rev. Cazneau Palfrey of 
Barnstable. The annual address was delivered by Rev. E. B. Hall of Pro- 
vidence, on the following subject:—“The relation of Christianity and of 
Christian Ministers to Reforms,” and of that most important topic it was a 
seasonable, fair, candid, truly Christian discussion, calling on Liberal Christians 
to engage in a yet more faithful, philanthropic and reformatory action than has 
hitherto distinguished them, The Conference was organized by the elec- 
tion of Rey. Dr. Parkman as Moderator; Rev. F. D. Huntington re-chosen 
Scribe, and the Rev. Messrs G, E, Ellis, Alexander Young, and J. F. Clarke, 
as Executive Committee. Thanks were voted to the Rev. Mr. Hall on motion 
of Rey. Mr. Hedge. The consideration of the propriety of striking out the 
words “ Berry Street,” from the style of the’ Conference was referred to the 
Executive Committee, to be reported on next year. Ministers of the Christian 
Connexion present were invited to take seats with the Conference, on motion 
of Rey. Charles Brooks. On motion of Rev. Dr. Gannett, the Executive 
Committee were instructed to make arrangements to secure, if possible, more 
punctuality of attendance. Rev. Mr. Clarke delivered a message from Rev. 
8. J. May of Syracuse, N. Y. relating to the claims of Unitarians in his vi- 
cinity, and the suggestion made by him was supported by Rev. Mr. Holland 
of Rochester, N. Y. It was also voted that the length of speeches on the 
present occasion should be restricted to ten minutes. The following Resolu- 
tions were introduced, to be called up at a future time, by Rev. Mr. Parker 
of Boston :— 

“ Whereas, the sin of Slavery has long existed and continually increased in 
the midst of us, and at this time has brought upon our land the evil, and the 
terrible sin also, of war, therefore 

Resolved, That we, the members of this Christian Conference, abhor the 
institution of Slavery as it is now established in our land and supported by the 
government of the United States with the treasure and persons of the North 
no Jess than the South; that we count it alike unchristian and at war with the 
noble nature of man and the commandments of God; and that we mourn over 
the silence of our legislators and the deadness of our churches in respect to 

isalarming sin, 

‘ Resolved, That we lament the chastisement of a disgraceful and infamous 
war, which our coldness, deadness and sin have drawn upon us; that we of 
this Conference as Christian ministers, and in the presence of Almighty God, 
do solemnly pledge ourselves to use what ability we possess to rebuke and 
abolish the unchristian spirit which has so long continued, deepened and ex- 
tended that national sin, and brought this chastisement upon us; and that we 
will labor manfully to promote and spread abroad among the people the spirit 
of ‘true, practical ‘Christianity, which is the spirit of freedom—as op: to 
all bondage,—the spirit of peace and brotherhood, as hostile to all war.” 


‘ Rev. Mr. Osgood laid on the table the following Resolves :— 
Whereas, We deem it of great importance that all documents bearing upon 


the hi of the rise and progress of Liberal Christianity in this country be 
‘and there is reason to fear that many such documents will be irre- 
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coverably lost, and that many more will not be within our reach for consulta- 
o unless some systematic effort be made to collect and preserve them, there- 
ore 
Resolved, That as members of this Conference we will exert ourselves in 
our several spheres to gather such documents, whether books, pamphlets, ser- 
mons, reports or periodicals, as may illustrate the history of Liberal Christian- 
ity, and forward them to such a depository as may hereafter be established. 


Resolved, That a committee of six be appointed to take this subject into 
consideration, with authority to receive historical documents, and to place 
them in such depository as they may select, whether it be in the hands of some 
one of their number, or in the archives of some public institution.” 

These Resolves were afterwards adopted, and Rev. Dr. Lamson, and Messrs. 
Osgood, Young, Ellis, Burnap and Hosmer were appointed on the Committee. 

The Report of Questions from the Executive Committee, being called for, 
was offered by the Scribe, and out of six questions proposed, the following, on 
motion of Rev. Mr. Hedge, was adopted for discussion, viz :—“ What are the 
peculiar dangers at present, to the character and standing of our body, in 
relation to the exercise of liberty and freedom?” Spirited remarks were 
made on this inquiry by Rev. Messrs Stetson, Simmons, Hedge, Parker, Co- 
nant, Whitman, Frost, Osgood, Dr. Pierce, Lane, (Christian,) Muzzey, Clarke, 
E, B. Hall, Dr. Gannett, Dall, S. D. Robinson, Livermore, and Folsom. 
Whereupon the Conference adjourned to 3 1-2 o’clock, P. M. At the afternoon 
session the Resolutions offered by Rev. Mr. Parker were taken up and de- 
bated by Rev. Messrs, Stetson, Burton, Parker, Ellis, May, and Simmons, and 
were adopted. The Conference then adjourned. 





Anti-Stavery Mretina.—On Thursday aftergoon, after the adjournment. 
of the American Unitarian Association, notice to that effect having been given, 
a considerable number of gentlemen met to take into consideration the Letter 
from Ireland on Slavery, introduced by Rev. Mr. May to the notice of the 
Association, but not regarded as a proper subject of action there, as not having 
been addressed to that body. At this meeting the following gentlemen were 
chosen as a committee to reply to that Letter:—Rev. S. Osgood, Rev. F. H. 
Hedge, Rev. Andrew P. Peabody, Rev. G. W. Briggs, Rev. J. F. Clarke, Rev. 
8. May, J. A. Andrew, Esq., Rev. F. D. Huntington, Rev. John Parkman, 
Rey. G, F. Simmons. 





ADMINISTRATION oF THE Lorp’s Suprer.—This deeply interesting and. 
affecting service, bringing in the soothing ‘and harmonizing influences of a 
love-feast after the stirring debates of the week, and bidding all part in peace, 
was observed in the Federal Street Church on Thursday evening. An appro- 
priate sermon was preached by Rey. Andrew P. Peabody, of Portsmouth, N. 
H,, and the elements were dispensed by Rev. A. A. Livermore of Keene, N.H.. 





